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Ask the men who have operated and | 
serviced Ampro 16-mm. sound projectors 

in training camps and behind battle fronts 
the world over. 

They will tell you almost unanimously, as 
they have told us, that Ampro projectors 
have come through the gruelling tests of 
war with the highest record of performance. 

These facts are important to you when 
you are selecting projectors for use in 
your school program. 

To keep in touch with the latest develop- 
ments in this field, write today for the 
Ampro catalog of 8-mm. silent and 16-mm. 
silent and sound projectors. 





War Bonds 


Buy 


Ampro Corporation « Chicago 18, Illinois 
Precision Ciné Equipment 
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Merchant Marine Cadet Basic School, San Mateo, California, shows 






To Man the Convoys 


Merchant ships—of critical impor- 
tance in the logistics of war — must be 
competently manned to supply the far- 
flung war fronts of the United Nations 
with adequate tonnages of food, guns, 
tanks, planes and fuel. More than 1200 
major ships and 50,000 men of the U. § 
Merchant Marine are carrying on a task 
which has contributed mightily to the 
successes we are now achieving. 

Each week, each month, sees more 
ships sliding down the ways. More 


men—thousands of them — must be re- 


cruited and trained . . . quickly. 


The visual methods pioneered in the 
schools and colleges of the country are 
playing an important part in expediting 


this training. 


* * * 


Spencer: iat 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Editorial 





The End Of Adolescence 


HE field of visual education has had eons of infancy, 
a century of childhood and adole scence nd n av 


reach maturity in the next few years 


The period of infancy was incredibly long The date 
of its beginning can be pushed back indefinitely to the dawn 
of human history itself. Many a writer in recent years 
has thought to impress his readers with the enerable 
antiquity of visual education by tracing its origins “clear 
back to Comenius and Pestalozzi’’. sut whv stop thers 
The Roman poet, Horace, writing when Christ was born 
stated the foundation principles of visual learning witl 
complete clarity and modernity. Christ himself gave a 
notable demonstration of visual teaching with those fou 
memorable words, “Show me a penny”, and the perfect 


pedagogical procedure that followed. First, the visual aid 
before the eyes of his hearers; then, the directive question 
as to whose image and superscription appeared thereon 
then, response from the learners, “‘Caesar’s’’: and_ the 
splendid finality of that conclusion, “Render unto Caesat 
the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that 


are God's”. he inductive method and visualization used 
by the master teacher nineteen hundred years ago! Perfect 
reasoning from the concrete to the abstract, from the visibl 
to the invisible, the true and ultimate purpose of all teach 
ing. Visual teaching is good when visual ai re used as 
Christ used that Roman sesterce But three hundred vears 
before Christ we find Aristotle basing his natural science 
solidly on visual experience with actual flor nd fauna 
\nd three thousand years still earlier, th eyptians were 
telling their current historv in hieroglyphic pictures that 
are still teaching us today The Chinese, the Mesopo 
tamian, the Yucatan peoples did the same \nd for thre 
times ten thousand years the painted wall f the Cro 
Magnon caves told to eves that looked upon thet fron 


the neighbors that watched the artist paint to the tourist 


of today—the visualized experiences of pre-ancient man 


The infancy of visual education dated from the infancy 
of man. It lasted long, perhaps until the middle of the 


nineteenth century with the advent of photography, man’ 


greatest achievement after printing The childhood of 
ruerre and Niepes 


visual education may be dated from Dag 
Its adolescence began when screen projection came, to mul 
tiply a picture’s value precisely by the number of individ 
uals viewing it simultaneously. And its maturity? § It 


may be almost upon us 


For the last twenty-two years, come December, TH! 
EpuUCATIONAL SCREEN has been part and parcel of the 
adolescent period of visual education. It has been fully a 
adolescent as the period. It has shared the work and worry 


felds. It ha 


7 


of both the scholastic and the commercia 
watched many a dream glow and fade, many a well-inten 


tioned enterprise rise and fall, many a school | 


egin the 

- . P . ] — + } } | “a1 
struggle toward teaching and succumb to the handicaps 
besetting semi-ignorant adolescence. The handicaps have 
been many—for the schools, lack of. resources, of equip 
ment, of worthwhile visual materials, of teacher-train 


ing; for the commercial companies, scholastic lethargy, 


tless market, lack of adequate revenues to cover their 
normously costly experimentation, production and _ pro- 
otion. The magazine made common cause with all. In 


e early vears it was often skirting the edges of oblivion, 


despite the loyal support and cooperation of a small pro- 


portion of! the schools and a large proportion of the com- 
ercial firms 


The primary cause, however, underlying the fumbling 
ress and foggy thinking of the past two decades, can 

ve traced undoubtedly to the power of academic tradition 
nd the inertia of the learned. Formal education is a vener- 
ble institution, with attitudes and methods developed slowly 
through centuries and solidified by mere lapse of time. It 
constitutionally averse to sudden change. It is con- 
enitally suspicious of the “new” because it is not old. It 
not the outstanding figures in the educational field who 

e brought visual education thus far on its road, but the 

nk and file of the teaching profession with sufficient vis- 
on and conviction to ignore precedent and resist tradition. 


The end of our adolescence is near at hand. World 
Var I] may mark the beginning of maturity. Seemingly, 
nd unfortunately, it took a world war to amass the neces- 
irresistible evidence. With such unparallelled incen- 
tives to progress, as the extraordinary achievements in the 
ual training of the Armed Forces, visual education 

p, at last. In the face of such evidence the 
vers behind the educational throne may gradually align 
themselves with a movement now proven beyond the per- 
venture of a doubt. Thousands of hesitants in the rank 
ind file will then be emboldened to act as they have long 
inted to act. The national organization of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction should find real growth possible 
wider opportunity to function importantly and 
effectively. But the most stalwart shoulders put to the 
heel of visual progress will be those of the hundreds of 
thousands returning home from war service—who have 
seen visual teaching at work, who have done the actual 
teaching, who have learned by visual ways as they never 
This homecoming army will permeate the 


earned betore 


hools and communities of the land with new spirit and 
gh enthusiasm that will set a new pace in the march of 


visual education to its rightful destiny. N. L .G. 





Announcing an Announcement 


The visual field is on the eve of growth to far 
ereater things. THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN means to 
match that growth with higher values and fuller 
Service 

New policies, plans, and personnel, long studied, 
are now completed. Announcement could be made 
now, did space permit. Instead we give our readers 
thirty days for pleasurable anticipation. 

This, therefore, is to say that there will be an 


important announcement in the October issue. 
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The Challenge of Television 


Some reasons why educators should give serious consideration nou 


to the potentialities of television as a tool for visual instruction. 


FTER an interruption caused by the War, re- 

sumption in New York City of live studio 

television programs on the part of both the 
National and Columbia Broadcasting Systems, coupied 
with a regular schedule of telecasts from the Dumont 
station, has renewed interest in the post-war prospects 
for this newest educational medium of such vast poten- 
tialities. New York University and The New School 
for Social Research are already offering courses in 
television programming and _ techniques. 

There is little doubt that as soon as the war is 
over, a scramble will take place to build television 
stations and to set up regional and ultimately national 
networks. So far most applications for television trans- 
mitting licenses have been made by large and wealthy 
industrial groups. This brings up the question of who 
will control the medium. Those who read the pro- 
vocative book, JT eleviston—a Struggle for Power* 
published several years ago, are finding that some of 
its predictions are even now proving true. Television 
has already become big business. The play is for high 
stakes and even the opening chips are more expen- 
sive than the little man can afford. 

What will it cost to build a television station after 
the war’ This question has been asked quite fre- 


quently of late by advertising sponsors and_ other 


groups interested in entering the commercial tele- 
vision field. 
educational world as well, for it portends a not en- 


tirely hopeful future. 


The answer should be of interest to the 


Prices for a completely equipped studio are natural- 
ly still vague because post-war costs cannot be accu- 
rately gauged. besides, there is considerable differ 
ence of opinion as to what constitutes the desirable 
minimum of equipment before a television station can be 
set up for adequate programs. Figures quoted so far 
seem to run from $40,000 to $250,000 for a modestly 
conceived station layout. A really ambitious design 


would run a million dollars or even several times 


that. 

This cost factor has a definite bearing on the form 
which the art of television will take, as well as upon 
the social and educational use—or disuse 
be made of the medium. 

From a strictly theoretical viewpoint there is almost 


which may 


no end to the educational advantages which television 
affords. It is able to bring the entire world to the 
home or to the classroom in the twinkling of an eye. 
Its faculty for showing history as it actually occurs, 
its advantage over present radio of combining with 
sound the more powerful appeal of sight 
diately suggest programs which will be of great edu- 


these imme- 


*Television: A Struggle For Power by Frank C. Waldrop and 
Joseph Borkin; N. Y. 1938: W. Morrow & Company 299 p. 


JOHN FLORY 

Documentary Film Producer. 
Grant. Flory & Williams, New York 
cational value. Truly the four walls of the classroom 
can be thrown open. 

But will the educational aspects of this new art 
be subordinated by its commercial exploitation? There 
are grave dangers that this may be so. Will it be 
possible for educational institutions such as_ univer- 
sities or large city school systems to afford to con- 
struct television stations for strictly educational use? 
Perhaps the growth of Frequency Modulation broad- 
casting for school purposes on a limited but prom- 
ising scale is an index that this more complex me- 
dium will likewise develop. Perhaps with semi-mass 
production of television transmitters for the commer- 
cial industry after the war, the cost to educational 
groups can be somewhat reduced from the figures 
quoted above. Certainly it is not too early for edu- 
cators to give serious consideration to television for 


school use, since peace 


struggle under way. This will be the fight to secure 
enough channels in the ether for television. For Fre- 
quency 
allotment of wave bands than heretofore. Television 


bre adcasting, 


band than present sound broadcasting, so that there 


will be fierce competition for the limited number of 
channels which can be allocated in each city or region 
Unless educators wake up to the situation and or 
ganize to do something about it, 


danger of finding out 





Projection-room equipment in television studio of WRGB, 
Schenectady, showing motion picture and slide projectors. 


will find another kind of 


Modulation will be demanding a much larger 


meanwhile, requires a fair wider wave 


they are in grave 


in the not too distant future 
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Two television programs in the making: (left) A puppet play; 
(Phote 


s courtesy of 


staked claims te 
and that 
cational use has become an orphan over night 

Admittedly it is 
for 


that commercial interests have out 


all the desirable channels, television for « 
time to say where 
be 
unless tangible evidence is presented that educational 
institutions actually 


hard at this 


funds educational television can raised, and 


intend to construct and 


ir transnit 


stations after the war, their applications f 


ting licenses and preferential wavelengths will not 


receive the consideration which they deserv 


is a situation which deserves prompt and energetic 


action on the part of all those who are interested i1 
safeguarding for educational use what promises t 


become one of the most effective tools for visual 


instruction vet developed. 
So far no mention has been made here of the edu 
| 


cational programs which might be presented by ord 
nary commercial television stations, much as certail 
sustaining programs of a “public interest” type aré¢ 


the regular commercial radio indus 


now carried by 
try. Experts seem agreed that the problems of secur 
ing satisfactory television programs will be more im 


portant after the war than purely technical problems 


of an engineering nature. It will cost no more to 
produce video entertainment than today’s radio show 
This may result in programs of a documentary and 
somewhat educational tvpe receiving greater accept 
ance in television-—certainly in the earlier stages « 

its development—than they do in present-day cor 

mercial radio. 

In any case, it is not too soon for educators d 
Visual aids experts to begin to acquaint themselves 
with the limitations and potentialities of televisior 
Just as the sound motion picture has requit ed c 
stant experimentation to determine its most effective 


use in the classroom, so its new cousin, television will 


require a period of probation while intensive efforts 


mproved as a 


1 


17 
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(right) “Alice in Wonderland.” 


General Electric Company) 


re made to explore its probable utilization. 


Television receiving equipment will be considerably 
result of war developments, many of 


hem stemming from radar. Screens 18 inches by 24 


ches are generally expected to be available for 
omes. Larger sizes suitable for classroom instal- 
tion can undoubtedly be developed. The use of 
rotective hoods and other devices may mean that 
he classroom need not be darkened to the extent 

considered necessary for film showings.. Cost 


receivers should be less than that of present 16mm. 


ound film projectors. 


I¢ 


lt may be of interest to mention at this point a 


w conclusions which have been reached by tele- 


sion broadcasters who have so far experimented 


th the presentation of material of an educational 


ture. It has been found that the subject matter 


est suited for television has an “urgency” appeal. 
os 


ctually happen 


) 


ruption oft 


residential 


ded significance 


al for treatment in 


at 1s to 


-a knowledge 
seeing events as they 


say, a sense of immediacy 
the spectator that he is 
is television's greatest program asset. 
conventions, international meetings, the 
volcanoes, the opening of a great new 
dro-electric project, or the every-day doings on a 
pical farm could all be brought to the children with 
because they are seen at the very 
nent they occur 

lelevision’s strong point in educational use is likely 
ve based on the single showing of a program. Where 


petition is required, other visual media such as 
tion pictures or the film strip or slides would be 
erable. It is in the held of curriculum enrichment 
elevision promises to be especially helpful. Back- 


material of a nature too expensive or ephem- 


films can be handled by tele- 


(Concluded on page 317) 
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Student Made Kodachrome Slides for 


History Class 


EARL W. DIBLE, LT. A. C.* 


High School, Sacramento, California 





JIT WANT to take my class on an excursion, but 
how can I leave my other classes or, how 
can I arrange transportation for such a large 

group ... or, how can I spare the time?’ Questions 

like these and others soon raise such a barrier that a 

much desired trip is never taken. 

However, a resourceful teacher can overcome this 
impossible situation by bringing the excursion to the 
class through the use of a very small classroom com- 
mittee, a 35mm camera and light meter, and roll of 
kodachrome film. This was done in a beginning United 
States history class at Sacramento High in _ Sacra- 
mento, California. 

The instructor was faced with the problem of bring- 
ing to his class a realistic story of the “Western [x- 
pansion” by making use of the historical findings in 
and around Sacramento. It would be wasteful not 
to make use of the student interest in his own local 
history and relate its importance to the history of the 
country as a whole. This is particularly true of a loca- 
tion like Sacramento. 

A brief search of student interest found two mem- 
bers interested in photography and in doing historical 
research which would make their pictorial findings 
and records absolutely correct. 

The two students under the guidance of the in- 
structor spent several weeks in gathering the ma- 
terial on historical sites within a radius of sixty miles 


*Lieutenant Dible is now on leave from Sacramento High 
School and serving with the Army Air Corps 


at Coloma. 


A splendid classroom project which should inspire 
other history teachers to similar achievements, 





(Above) A small gold dredger working on the soil on the American River 
This is the exact site of the famous “Sutter’s Mill.” 
(Left) Marshall’s monument. The figure points to the American River. 


of Sacramento. A thorough search was made of the 
local library's historical records, of old family albums, 
and of the local newspaper files, while the Chamber 
ef Commerce was visited and old residents  inter- 
viewed for additional material. 

With an abundance of historical data on hand 
a list was made of some twenty possible picture loca- 
tions. The committee then set up the best automobile 
route and waited for the first Saturday with favor- 
able slide-taking weather conditions. Kodachrome 
benefits greatly by good sunny weather for recording 
the bright colors found out-of-doors. 

The sixty-mile circle tour started at Sacramento, 
went through Folsom, Placerville, Ed Dorado, Gold 
Hill, Coloma and ended at Sacramento. The area 
covered is one of the richest in gold and _ historical 
lore. It covers the heart of the “gold rush” country, 
which played such an important role in our “‘\Western 
IXxpansion” movement 

With the large amount of pre-planning it was not 
difficult to find the picture locations recommended 
by the committee. Since this was gold country and 
since the gold discovery aided the “Western [:xpan- 
sion’, the theme of the pictures was to contrast the 
old with the new. The first kodachrome was taken 
some ten miles out of Sacramento and showed the 
results of modern gold dredging. Here good land 
and dredged land were shown side by side in one 
picture. In the far distance was a dredger hard at 
work churning up boulders in search of gold. The 


second slide was a closeup of a dredger working. 
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These two pictures were to link the present with the 
past. The third kodachrome was taken at Folsom 
showing the old Wells Fargo office of 1860. Ar 
important link in the transportation system of early 
California. 

The fourth slide was also taken in Folsom and 
revealed the structure of an early Chinese store with 
its clumsy iron shutters. From here the road led to 
El Dorado and a shot was taken of the old burned 
out dance hall and hotel. This turned out to be one 
of the best for showing early California building con 
struction. 

The sixth was a general view of Placerville (old 
Hangtown). This was followed by a picture of the 
remains of two stores, which represented the once 
big town of Gold Hill. A few markers gave infor 
mation which was used later in the classroom. The 


f Sutter's original 


next stop was Coloma, location « 
mill. Pictures eight to thirteen were taken here. The 
views included were: cemetery and markings on old 
graves, Marshall’s monument on top the hill, a gen 
Marshall’s 
monument, two closeups of the marker in the Ameri 
“Sutter’s Mill,” 


and a departing shot of a vine-covered jail with the 


eral view of the American River from 


can River which bears the inscription 


doors wide open. 
The return trip added four more views of gold 
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dredgers to make the transition from the past back 
to the present. The eighteenth and final slide was a 
fiery sunset on the Sacramento River 

Since a light meter had been used and the in- 
structor had been careful to check each exposure, 
not one slide was lost. Although returned in card- 
board mounts, the slides were immediately remounted 
in glass so they could be handled without danger 
of scratching or finger printing. 

The committee previewed the slides and assembled 
all the data on each scene. A few practice presenta- 
tions were made under the direction of the instructor 
and the committee was prepared to make its report 
to the class. 

On the day of the pictorial report, a large map 
was prepared to show the exact route taken. A short 
introductory talk prepared the group for the slides 
to follow. The kodachromes were shown in travelogue 
style while a student gave the research material. The 
report was further enriched by a display of old papers 
and pictures found while on the trip. 

The instructor in United States History now has 
eighteen kodachromes which can 
be used not only in other classes, but also in classes 
to come. He further hopes to make more units of 
experience 


an excellent set of 


classroom slides based on his successful 
with this project. 


The Army Training Film Library 


Description of the Army’s set-up for 
the distribution and utilization of 
its training films and filmstrips. 


HE visual training aids program of the United 
States Army is the most comprehensive appl 
cation of the educational screen as a 
fighting the war. A truly tremendous range of sub 
jects has been covered by training films and film 


capon in 


strips bearing the insignia of the Signal Corps, ot 
\rmy’s visual aids. For 
for the Coast At 


a ste id\ 


ficial producer of the the 
Cavalry and the Engineers 
tillery and the Tank Destroyer Command 


flow of visual aids has been released to help meet 


their. training needs. First aid for combat casualties 
characteristics and nomenclature of the rifle, care ot 
pigeons, principles of deneieay house-to-house fight 


ing; such is a sampling of the titles available to th 


training officer. Not only is the Army pushing the 
production of visual aids to teaching areas hereto 
fore undeveloped, but is also giving 
screen an audience the size of which has never beet 


equaled. 


The work of the Signal Corps Army Pictoria 


Service—the branch specifically charged with photo 
constitutes a new and_= significant 


graphic activity 
In the important sphere 


frontier in visual education ! 
of distribution and utilization, the Army’s large-scale 
experiences will inevitably influence the trend of post 


war administration of the educational film industry 


the educational 


LEWIS SAKS 


By SGT 


Technician 4th Grade Central Training Film Library 
Fifth Service Command, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 


War and the need for rapid, efficient training has 
iused the hlm to break through in many new direc- 
tions with the Army charting much of the way. The 
\rmy is producing visual aids on a vast scale, and 
its efforts to get the training film to its men are just 
as significant. 

Integral part of the Army film program is a system 
of film libraries strategically located to serve troops 
Although an examination of the film 
libraries of one particular area may not hold 
precisely for the entire far-flung system of Army 
libraries, still a look at one, such as the Fifth Serv- 
ice Command, should provide an interesting chapter 
in the story of visual aids to training. It is at the 
hlm libraries that the training film and film strip 
meet a crucial test. Here they either move on to 
their intended soldier audience and make their im- 
portant contribution to training—or they rest ami- 
ably but ineffectually on the shelf. 


training. 


One fundamental principle can be drawn from the. 
great amount of energy and activity expended by 
Signal Corps film library personnel in getting visual 
aids to the training officer and on to the ultimate 
soldier audience. The practical worth of every train- 
ing film and film strip depends upon the extent of 

distribution cnd upon the subsequent use made 
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of it by training officers and instructors onc: prints 
are in their hands. 


The Task of the Film Library 

War means playing for keeps, and every factor 
must be directed toward that end. The job of the 
\rmy film library is to see that the vital message and 
technical information put down on film reach the 
soldier. In the Fifth Service Command—a _sub-divi- 
sion of the \rmy Service Forces Central Library 
headquarters are maintained at Fort Hayes, with sub- 
libraries located at key camps and posts throughout 
the area over which the Fifth Service Command has 
jurisdiction. The libraries receive the many prints 
of training films and film strips and must meet the 
booking, handling and co-ordinating problems inher- 
ent in so big an “enterprise.” 

Under leadership of the Central Library, the Ii 
braries must see to it that visual aids are put to use 
by training officers instructing in the thousand-and 
one subjects in which the soldier must be skilled 
Moreover, the film library must see to it that the 
film and film strip are used properly, for the difference” 
between “showing” a visual aid and utilizing it pro- 
perly is a difference often measured in life-and-death 
terms. To meet these problems, Signal Corps visual 


aids coordinators run the film libraries and 


main 
tain continual field supervision of the visual educa 
tion program at their camps. The chief coordinator 
in charge of the Central Library works to expedite 
the movement of films and projection equipment from 
his headquarters library to the sub-libraries and the 
coordinator on duty at the sub-libraries works with 
the instructor, the last link in getting the film to 
the soldier. 

Aside from a small group of basic films required 
to be shown to all. military personnel, the use of the 
main body of the excellent productions of the Army 
Pictorial Service is contingent upon the requests of 
the individual training officer. The film library must 
publicise its “wares” and keep the training office 
informed of latest releases and new methods of utiliz- 
ing visual aids. The libraries of the Fifth Service 
Command issue a monthly bulletin of the Central 
Library and constantly growing catalogs put out 
by the Central and _ sub-libraries. 

Once the training officer is aware of the assistance 
he can draw upon from his film library, the library 
must meet his request for such and such film and 
film strip at such and such time. To successfully 
work with a multitude of officers, carrying on different 
programs at the same installation, requires an ef- 
ficient, flexible library system. Master booking led- 
gers are kept by the Central Library to govern the 
movement of its own prints to the small training 
units having no sub-library. The Central Library 





in each command must also serve as a depot to re- 
Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps plenish the stock of any of its sub-libraries and be 
a , able to speed prints to give ints < ew training 
(Top) Training officers attend preview of new ; aie, d I oe eee a =i i 
Signal Corps release in library theatre. needs arise in the field. Circuit bookings—the auto- 
(Center) Lt. J. V. LeClair, Fifth Service Com- matic scheduling of a film for every camp—are used 
mand Visual Aids Co-ordinator, tests student when an important orientation release is earmarked 
in the library projection school. 

(Bottom) Sgt. Saks preparing filmstrip reviews eg? : 
for publication to inform officers of releases. this way but individual bookings are the order with 





for Army-wide attendance. Visual aids move fast 
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training films which must be studied repeatedly ove 
a period of time. 
Film Utilization 

The coordinator and his assistants frequently must 
convince a particular officer of the value of visual 
aids to his training program. The other extreme 
is the instructor who must be restrained from over 
working films, from using visual aids indiscriminately 
and destroying their effectiveness. Between these two 
situations is the majority of training officers, anxious 
to employ visual aids wisely. 

A great deal of the time of the library staff must 
be spent in seeing that training films and film strips 
are used properly. Though the educational psychology 
used by the Army Pictorial Service in its visual aids 
productions is becoming increasingly effective, the 
worth of that production is still much greater when 
the proper functions of the visual aid is understood 
asked to give short “‘true-false” quizzes after show 
Training officers are encouraged to preview all films 


before they show them to their men. They are al 


Ss (> 
by the training officer and he uses it accordingly. 
ing the film in order to promote discussion and make 
sure the men are getting what they need. A recent 
development has been the incorporation of such ques 
tions right on the last frames of the film strips, al 
though in the main the instructor is expected to 


prepare his own questions. 
Training of 16mm. Operators 

Equipment and projection is another factor in 
bringing the training contributions of visual aids to 
bear on the battlefield. Soldiers trained in the opera 
tion of 16mm projectors have this fact driven home 
to them time and time again: “Remember—All thi 
technique of the motion picture industry . .. All the 
skill of the director and actors ...,and the total Valu 
of Every Training Film is Dependent Upon the Ability 
of the Projectionist.” 

The Fifth Service Command libraries continually 


train men to handle projectors skillfully and to screen 


I 
film smoothly. Short courses in projection at the li 
braries give a speedy but thorough introduction to 
the various make projectors used by the Army. Ther 
must be no “shutter jump” on the screen if soldiers 
are to give their undivided attention to a film which 


may well contain life-saving information. By training 
numerous men in the accurate use of 16mm. equip 
ment the coordinator not only meets the need of th 
traming officer but he is exposing many soldiers to 
a new skill which will remain with them after they 
leave the Army. 


And Tomorrow 

So quick and sketchy a survey of the Army Filn 
Library can but suggest some of the fields of Army 
film distribution and utilization, to be thoroughh 
studied for the post-war educational screen. The Sig 
nal Corps libraries. as they meet their militarv as 
signments, are also te sting laboratories for new meth 
ods in distributing and utilizing visual aids. The 
size and scope of their activity gives ther a signi 
ficant importance for the growth of the educational 
film after the war. 








Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


(Top) Library’s shipping department fills an order 
for visual materials to be used by GI instructor. 


(Center) Inspecting a reel for damages as constant 
use of films makes careful inspection necessary. 


(Bottom) View of the compact arrangement of the 
sub-library serving Ft. Knox, Kentucky. 
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The Educational Screen 


No Story Was Ever Told, Until--- 


The motion picture recorded and retold the story exactly as it happened 


a this poem tell you a story? 
When Icicles Hang by the Wall 


When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail 
And Tom bears logs into the hall 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
’Tu-whit, tu-who!’ 
A merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
When all aloud the wind doth blow 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw 
And birds sit brooding in the snow 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
*Tu-whit, tu-who!’ 
A merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
William Shakespeare 


In parts yes—“‘icicles by the wall ;” “bearing logs into 
the hall;” “milk frozen in a pail;’ Marian’s red 
rose—these all conjure mental pictures within the scope 
of our experience. But how about “the shepherd blows 
his nail;” “ways be foul;” “the parson’s saw;” and 
“greasy Joan doth keel the pot?” A little hazy, spotty, 
or no previous experience upon which to build a mental 
picture and complete the story? 

Again, in prose - 

A single strong pull. With a little bang the front 
door had swung to and latched itself. Not only the 
front door. The other door, leading to the rear, had 
closed too and latched itself with a little bang. And 
leaning forward from his chair, Boaz blew out the 
light. 

There was not a sound in the shop. Outside, 
feet continued to go by, ringing on the frozen road; 
voices were lifted; the wind hustled about the corners 
of the wooden shell with a continuous, shrill note of 
whistling. All of this outside, as on another planet. 
Within the blackness of the shop the complete silence 
persisted. 


**Footfalls”’ Wilbur D. Stecle 


The effectiveness of communicating via the vehicle 
of semantics is wholly dependent upon previously de 
veloped concepts on the part of the reader or listener. 
If the word symbol is in a familiar language, or code, 
each word or chain of associated words gives rise to 
an image or images in the mind. Our imagination is 
quite dependent upon previous concepts and/or ex- 
periences. A word without meaning or outside of pre- 
vious experience leaves a void in the re-created imagery 
or story. A story may be very real, but it is real only 
according to one’s own “ideas’’, “opinions”, “sensa- 
tions”, “emotions”, and “empathy”. It is never the 
same, true story, but varies according to the individual. 


JOHN F. SCHENK 


Superintendent of Schools, Corvallis, Oregon 


Actually then, no story was ever told—exactly as 
it happened—until the film and sound film movie re 
corded and retold the story! 


ness, and every psychological emotion or factor can 


Truth, accuracy. exact- 


be preserved or transmitted. For example, the colored 
sound film “The Marines Victory at Tarawa’ will tell 
the story accurately and completely, always the same 
story, unto eternity for all generations to come 

When one pauses to reflect upon this new invention 
in the field of communication, the vision of its pos- 
sibilities transcends anything previously devised or 
used in the field of language arts. The vision en- 
compasses all that the spoken and written word has 
done for mankind—and more. 

The application of this modern extension to language 
arts opens a post war frontier in the field of educa- 
tion quite beyond the scope of present oral and written 
means. Today it is used as a supplementary device 
to the oral and written words. Tomorrow the oral 
and written words may be supplementary to this 
newcomer in language arts. Its application and de 
velopment will eventually parallel nearly all the text- 
books that are used. It will bring the world, the scene, 
the job, the technique into the classroom at the exact 
time the academic should be correlated with the 
experiential. 

The magnitude of overhauling and extending the 
educative processes through visual aids and the film 
sound track offers startling possibilities for the post 
war era. When one considers the personnel required 
to meet fully this new need of use, the employment 
of manpower may weli run to a minimum of a million 

Renovating present facilities for conversion to use 
of visual aids is a “first” in the post war educational 
program. The replacement of classroom window 
shades for projection is relatively simple and inexpen 
sive, easily within the reach of any school district. 
The purchase of sufficient projectors offers some fi 
Schools need a 


simple, inexpensive projector, so simple that a child 


nancial and mechanical difficulties. 


can operate the machine. So inexpensive that each 
classroom teacher will consider it equally essential 
with a two hundred dollar investment in blackboards, 
bulletin boards or a room library. , 

Research in existing state courses of study and the 
commonly used textbooks would be both a desirable 
and necessary preparation prior to the actual produc- 
tion of film correlated with the lessons or units in 
the course of study or textbook. In larger school 
systems having their own courses of study and units 
of work “tailor made” films could supplement the 
standard films for state courses of study. A more com- 
plete utilization of films will come about with the 


production of such “tailor made” films. Instead ot 
(Concluded on page 315) 
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William F. Kruse 


Sixth Midwestern Forum on V 


HE opening session of the Mid- 

western Forum was called to 

order on Friday evening, July 
21st, at Belfield Hall, University of 
Chicago, by William F. Kruse, man- 
ager of the Films Division of the 
Bell & Howell Company. To initiate 
the program three Navy films were 
shown: “Principles of the Cathode 
“Making a Sea Bag”, 
followed a 


Ray Tube”, 
“December 7th”. Then 
spirited panel discussion* on “What 
can the Schools Learn from Wartime 
Uses of Visual Aids?” Mr. Kruse, 
as chairman, presented members of 
the panel : Lt. Comdr. Francis W. Noel, 
USNR, Officer in Charge, Utilization 
& Evaluation Section, Training Aids; 
Lt. Orville Goldner, USNR, Head 
Training Films Branch, Photographic 
Division; Wm. J. Hamilton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oak Park, Illinois; 
Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, Vice-President 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.; Floyde E. Brooker, Director of 
Visual Aids for War Training, 
USOE, C. R. Reagan, Head of Non- 
Theatrical Division, Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures, OWI, Washington. 
The chairman explained the infor- 
mal procedure under which the dis- 
cussion was to be conducted, and of- 
fered as “bait”, several selected quo- 
tations from a much-discussed article, 
“Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. 
Way?” (Better Homes and Garden, 
Feb. 1944). The article lauded the 
“whirlwind techniques for impaling 


*The summary of the panel discussion 
given here is a condensed verbatim 
transcript. 





V. C. Arnspiger 


ideas in the human mind”, claimed that 
“bluejackets now learn more... from 
a 15-minute film than they had pre- 
viously absorbed from a 2-hour lec- 
ture,’ maintained that “films have cut 
40 per cent from 1917 training time” 
and indicated other phenomenal gains 
from the use of audio-visual aids on 
a large scale. The question was then 
put to the panel members in uniform, 
as to whether the article represented 
a true picture of the training pro- 
gram of the armed forces. 

Lt. Commander Noel: On a number 
of instances where I have gone out 
to speak on occasions of this kind, 
| have tried to emphasize that the 
Navy is a fighting organization, and 
that its one job is to win—or help 
win—the war. We do training work 
because of the specialized nature of 
the tasks that must be done. If, in 
the course of our training millions 
of men, we evolve techniques of in- 
struction that are different (regard- 
less of whether they have any impli- 
cations at all to Am®rican education ) 
it is for the educators alone, of their 
own free will, to look into those 
developments, and for them to deter- 
mine possible applications to Ameri- 
can schools. . . . This article attempts 
to “popularize” some of the things 
that have been done in the armed 
forces, and the writer seems to have 
made fullest use of an author's priv- 
ilege of not sticking too closely to 
the facts. For example, the claim that 
sailors learned so much in 15 minutes 
is at best a random shot. 

The Chairman: Perhaps you can give 
us some data on actual gains? 


The Educational Screen 





Lt. Comdr. Francis W. Noel 


isual Teaching Aids | 


Noel: There are definite 


gains: increase in interest, greater 
clarity of thinking, better developed 


certainly 


concepts, greater understanding, ac- 
celerated learning. 

Brooker: \Vhile you have in mind no 
specific instances in support of the 
article, its purport is essentially cor- 
rect ? 

Arnspiger: Would you say it is essen 
tially correct or incorrect? 

Noel: Essentially incorrect. This so- 
called “l6mm. G. I. Way” is guided 
chiefly by people from American edu- 
cation. . . . As far as I know there 
have been no startling new discoveries 
in how to use these materials. We 
work under somewhat different con- 
ditions—adequate funds, terrific pres- 
sure for time, and the most powerful 
incentive known to man: self-preser- 
vation. With us the student has no 
margin for failure. You either know 
the right answer, or you are dead. 
Practically all of the Navy men and 
women in Utilization are people from 
your crowd. . We are using films 
by millions of feet, and other non- 
photographic visual aids, too, all the 
way from a little two-cent code blink- 
er to highly complicated and expen- 
sive secret devices. We have training 
films on practically every conceivable 
subject that enters into Navy train 
ing. There is not a classroom in the 
Navy that is without a liberal supply 
of these devices—and they do pay 
dividends. 

The Chairman: That is certainly posi- 
tive enough. But the absent author 
tells us things our Navy men seem too 
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Floyde E. Brooker 


modest to go into. He maintains that, 
in the armed forces, “of all teaching 
aids the movie film is most versatile”. 
He writes that “ninety per cent of all 
our learning comes through the eyes” 
that the Army is progressive enough 
to use cartoon strips for teaching, 


whereas scl 


i00ols shun them as “low- 
brow and moronic’. He maintains, 
furthermore, that war training is more 
efficient than civilian education be- 
cause it is based on aptitude tests, 
screening 11,000,000 men to find those 
best able to absorb education, group- 
ing the faster-learning students so 
they will not be held back by the dul 
lards. He admits that “the methods 
are not in themselves new”, but that 
“the intensity of application to teach- 
ing is”. Here are some questions 
that might suggest themselves to us 


Should so much credit be given to 


? 


the audio-visual methods per se? If so, 
would similar gains be scored in ci 
vilian education, if lavish funds and 
aptitude tests as a sole entrance re 
quirement prevailed there as in the 
armed forces? What effect has the 
factor that uniform teaching pre- 
vails throughout the armed forces, 
whereas there are so many sectional 
and local differences in civilian edu 
cation ? 
Arnspiger: | think the \rmy and 
Navy will agree that audio-visual aids 
have contributed more than any othet 
factor to speed up the training pro 
gram. But it is ridiculous to quote 
percentages and figures like 90%- 
that is an assumption. This talk of 
90% through the eyes and 5% through 
the ears seems pretty low on the ears 
—one might almost as well be deaf. 
Sut if we go out to the Army 
and Navy where this training is done 
you will find men and women you 


C. R. Reagan 
1 ) ae 
ive Known “Tor! ZU) vears, doing a 
1 job of teaching. The better the 
ob they did in civilian life, the better 


they do in the armed forces. I be 


lieve we have been teaching in_ the 
schools—for 25 years—much as the 
irmy is now teaching Che men in 


charge of the army program deserve 
great credit, but even their “great 
mobilization’, bringing in millions of 
men in so short a time, is not without 
precedent in the schools. This is an 
annual event—the schools do _ that 


‘very year between Sept. Ist and 


6th 
Brooker: Let's get this straight. May 
be I’m contused, but are we saving 


here that the write! o! this article 
‘exaggerated, ind that really the 


army and navy are doing nothing that 


the schools have not been doing for 
vears? That the armed forces are not 
doing it so very well, not nearly so 
well as thev think they are doing it, 
I iny better than the schools are 
doing in fact the schools are doing 
all right and if education keeps on 


doing as it has been, then this is the 
best of all possible worlds, and we 
need not be disturbed by this maga- 
zine writer : Is that what we art 
saving ? 

The Chairman: Allowing you, too, just 
i little room fot exaggeration”, by 
way of author’s license, that is almost 
the way the discussion seems to be 
going. 

Noel: No, we recognize that this is a 
challenge to American education. The 
Army and Navy have put into wide 


circulation, and into general adoption, 


the things we have long been talking 


about, whereas American education 
has been able to do these things only 
in isolated spots, on a few fronts 


[ think this is one of the biggest 
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Lt. Orville Goldner 


challenges to American education. 
Chairman: Do you think it is only a 
question of unlimited funds? 

Noel: No. 

Chairman: Do you think it is only a 
question of “Either you learn it or 
die”? 

Noel: No. 

Chairman: What is it, then? Where 
does the difference come in? 

Supt. Hamilton: When I read this 
much discussed article, | was not par- 
ticularly disturbed by it. When, later, 
a school journal held it up as a ter- 
rible attack on American education I 
could not help wondering if perhaps 
we were not taking outselves too ser- 
iously. If we give some serious con- 
sideration to the possibilities of real 
improvement that can be made in prac- 
tically all fields of learning as a result 
of our war experiences, we will find 
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something in the article that is worthy 
of thought by all men and women in 
education. There is one strong factor 
—that of motivation—that dominates 
in the educational processes employed 
in the army and navy. Education de- 
pends on the motivating ability of the 
individual teacher and of the adminis- 
trators responsible for the educational 
program. We attempt some things in 
school work that we have not been 
able to do, despite our efforts to mo- 
tivate them. For instance, in teach- 
ing arithmetic, there is a tendency to 
give credit on two bases—first, the 
ability to get the right answer, second, 
to recognize a pupil’s use of the right 
process, even if he does not get the 
right answer. But in navigation as it 
is taught in the navy, there is only 
one acceptable answer, the right an- 
swer. If we could get that motiva- 
tion into our arithmetic teaching, the 
factor of self-preservation that has 
almost gone out of teaching in the 
American schools, we would come 
closer to teaching “the G. I. way”. 
This factor has gone out with the 
passing of the woodshed. 





The Chairman: You mean, perhaps, 
when the boys failed to pass the wood- 
shed? 


Hamilton: When we decided to turn 
the woodshed into a garage, a great 
motivation was removed from Ameri- 
can education. I wish we could bring 
in that element of self-preservation. 
\nother element that should be given 
more consideration is that of competi- 
tion. Still another motivating factor 
in the G. I. way which we do not 
have in the schools, is the element of 
pay. If we could pay even only 50 
cents an hour for every child in the 
school, we would have more effort 
put into education. I am not so sure 
that on the question of instruction 
they are able to do so much better in 
the armed forces than we do in the 
schools. Many of those instructors 
were formerly in the service of the 
schools, and after the war is won a 
great many will return to the schools 
If our school administrators are smart 
they will take full advantage of the 
training these people have received 
while working in the armed forces. 
There is also the matter of improved 
apparatus. Projectors we are using 
now are superior to what we had at 
the beginning of the war. Aptitude 
tests are important. We do use them 
in our echools, to a certain extent. 
They are not fool-proof but they do 
constitute a scientific approach that 
should be carried over from the G. 
I. way to our educational institutions. 
We can teach the so-called “G. I. 


way,, and I believe we are going 
to do it. Rather than criticize the 
writer of the article, we ought to 
be grateful for the stimulation he 
provided. And he did do_ that! 
(Laughter) We should watch out that 
we do not become impervious to stimu- 
lation. 

Brooker: | am here as just another 
educator.. For 13 years I taught school, 
starting in a one-room schoolhouse 
with 57 kids—and I got $25 a year 
extra for chopping the wood and 
firing the stove in the winter. My last 
teaching job was in a high school 
with 4,500 students. As educators we 
may be doing a good job, but I am 
not so much concerned with just hav- 
ing the right methods as I am with 
getting the right answer. I wonder if, 
as educators, we have not been too 
satisfied just with having the right 
methods, and this raises the question 
of whether educators recognize De- 
cember 7th in their own field. Were, 
perhaps, the establishment of the CCC 
and of the NYA admissions of defeat 
in public education? The Army and 
Navy men could give some very dis- 
quieting figures about the illiteracy 
and educational level of certain groups 
of trainees who came to them from 
our schools. 

The Chairman: That seems to sound 
a different note. Closer to that of the 
much abused absent author—let’s hear 
from him for the last time. He was 
not nearly as gentle with the school- 
men as Supt. Hamilton was with him. 
“With American 


schools, education is a_ two-billion-a- 


He charges that 


year job. Often it’s just passing tests 
and playing safe and under-paying 
teachers and not letting the school 
board catch you drinking beer”. He 
claims the Army can “teach unusually 
bright boys in one month all the im- 
portant mathematics they get in the 
high school. The same is true of his- 
tory and physics’. He calls loudly 
for “something to breathe suspense 
and life into the cadaver of history 


teaching”. He lauds the Army courses, 


no interest-killing 
drill on grammar, (nor) puzzling with 


where they have 


1ules on irregular verbs and past par- 
ticiples”’. He tells us that “The pre- 
war liberal-arts-college education was 
a leisurely way of killing four good 
years of a young man’s life” with the 
result that “in the end you have noth- 
ing but sleek, well-tubbed 
with money in their pockets and noth- 
ing in their heads”. He makes the 
claim that “With movies you can teach 
the first grade 
which otherwise must be held off until 
the tenth—until the children have the 
vocabulary to understand”. He re- 


animals 


biological subjects 
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peats that “Edison predicted twenty- 
years ago that teaching films would 
supplant textbooks”, and, just so that 
the school film makers would not get 
too cocky, he admonishes: “Don't 
compare teaching films with the still- 
born reels of your day . .. as the 
Army uses them they’re full of slam- 
bang action and tremendous explosions 
and the crunch of the bone.” And. 
this final compliment to the teacher— 
“It’s tough on old Professor James, 
history 204, three credits, take a back 
seat and catch up on your sleep. It’s 
tough, but there’s enough evidence 
to hang him from the yard-arm of 
any school”. 


That should be enough from the 
author. The school people have been 
far more charitable toward him, and 
more generous in their praise of the 
fine job done in the armed forces too. 
Those teachers in uniform have done 
a fine job, and we can all be proud of 
them. They have done the same fine 
job that they previously did in their 
civilian classrooms, only on a bigger 
scale and under the different conditions 
that have already been pointed out 
Theirs has been the job of inculcating 
individual skills and attitudes on the 
greatest mass scale our land has ever 
seen. But we have on our panel an- 
other man who has been concerned 
with a mass education program to de- 
velop and clarify attitudes on a truly 
vast scale: Mr. Reagan, of the OWT. 
Reagan: Have we not really agreed 
that there is no such thing as the “G.] 
way’? There was a rush war job to 
do, and the Army and Navy proceeded 
to use the most effective way to do it 

the visual way. Educators have long 
agreed that visual aids, well made and 
properly used, accelerate learning and 
help get improved results. There 1s 
nothing new or revolutionary here ex 
cept the urgency of the situation. Yet, 
able as our educators are, there are 
some problems that have not yet been 
solved. One of them is illiteracy. We 
have three million adults in this coun 
try who cannot read or write We 
have four million between the ages of 
19 and 37 who were not qualified to 
enter the armed forces. And what 
about the 85 to 90 million adults who 
admittedly know nothing about the 
meaning of reciprocal treaties, or the 
fifty percent of our adult population 
who do not know that we did not join 
And what 
about the people who never vote ? 
These are vital and pertinent problems 
that you and I have to face and solve 
in education, if we are to win this 


the League of Nations? 


war and the peace that follows. 


Some one has figured out that only 
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two per cent of the lifetime of an 
average person in this country is spent 
in formal schoolroom education. As 
study 
From then on most of us learn 


a rule stops when we leave 
school. 
only from what we hear on the radio, 
or what we read in the headlines, or 
the funny-papers. 


work we just have to stir up our peo- 


If democracy is to 


ple some way to keep on learning about 
the problems that face us, locally, na- 
tionally and internationally. As I see 
it, the one medium that will help most 
visual aids 
adult 


in this direction is the 
program, and particularly the 
motion picture. 

We cannot depend on just teaching 
the children what to know to be good 
citizens. By the time they are old 
enough to vote much of what they 
have learned may already be no longer 
so. This is a fast moving world. When 
war came we had to get vital informa- 
tion to the adult 
country, and we had to do it in a 


population of our 


hurry. The multitude of problems 


raised by the war could best be pre- 


sented to the whole people, it seemed 


to us, bv means of 16mm motion pic- 


tures. Through this medium, long 
tested and proved in our 


Sci ools. we 


could show the masses of our peopl 


and how we fight 


We could show home problems and 


why we fight 


world problems, the nature of our foes, 
the war role of every civilian and of 
every soldier, and the relations between 
all these various fronts and factors 
Many motion pictures were produced, 
some suitable, and some mighty poor, 
but we took them and began to use 
them all over this country. Wherever 
people met for serious community pur 
poses, motion picture projectors were 


put to work, films were shown. |*ilms 


of the type and purpose of the last 
one shown here—and if you observed 
the rapt attention here you can visual 


1 


ize the way the films did their job 


throughout the country Whe 
want to impart information—and_ be 
sure of understanding of that infor 
mation—in our adult population, in a 


hurry, the motion picture will do it. 


The Chairman: The purpose of com 
munity showing of inspirational films 
is to stimulate thinking. It can be a 
diversity of thinking, if need be, just 
so it stimulates public-spirited interest 
and co-operative action for the win 
ning of the war. 
strict Army indoctrination films. But 


This is not so in 


in the British forces, on the other 
hand, this same type of free-and-easy 
discussion of controversial current 


events is purposefully encouraged, on 
the old Cromwellian theory that the 
best soldier is he who knows and loves 
that for which he fights. To the best 


of my knowledge that has not yet been 
done in the American armed forces. 
The Chairman: On the 
civilian training for war work, we have 
Prob- 
‘ 


ibly the world’s best skill-training pro- 


on our panel a real authority. 


ram by means of visual aids has been 


o1 
conducted under his direct charge, by 
the War Training Aids Division of the 
United States Office of Education. 
Noel: Before Mr. Brooker speaks, I 
just want to observe that we are all 
out to see what can be accomplished 
with skill-training films. 

Arnspiger: \nother thing I would 
like to say is that we have learned very 
definitely from the Army and Navy 
how to integrate the various types of 
visual aids—films, slides, printed ma 
terials It seen we have a better 
insight as a result of the war training 


experience 


Brooker: In April, 1941, the U. S. 
Office of Education started to make 
training films. In June of that year 


yf one of the big- 


[ was kicked out 

rest shipvards, and the cameras came 
out with us; they would not allow us 
In September of 
that vear the head of one of the divi- 


sions ot a mayor government agency 


it this was one of the craziest 
things he ever heard of in the realm 
of education [ could go on and on 
with stories of tl kind 
Sut by November ot that year, a 
th before Pearl Harbor, we had 
1 on the market and now, as of 
today. we have 147 films out in use 
d 350 more duction Phey 
ge all the way from how to paint 
ower to taking apart stabilizers, 
the operation of large smelters to 
the use of a drill il in fact, they 
ver the whole gamut of the use of 
to nd matet sential to the 
winnine of the wat There are 30,000 
it ut ne they il] corn 
t the rat 0.000 a veat W 
1, e use enoug " l¢ mm and35mn 
ri eae) n here | We | ive 
le millions of slide many of good 
quality and many not so good. But 
en vou considet t] t there aTe 20 
000 school districts in this country, 


with about 87.000 school buildings and 


that we have supplied 7.000 or 8,000 


th our mater igree We 
have so far suppli only a drop in 
the bucket We were kicked out of 
vard. B ve a letter fron 
another vard which tells us that ou 
10 films on shipbuilding alone are the 


equivalent of 400 men. Maybe this is 


] 


exaggerating a little, but one of the 
training directors faced with the job 


g 
of building ships with men still green 
om the corn and cotton fields, said 


that “In January 1941 we had 40,000 


++ 


matter of 
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men in the whole country employed in 
shipbuilding, whereas two years later 
we had a count of 685,000.” Where 
do you suppose these 645,000 additional 
nen came from? They had never seen 
a shipyard before, yet here they were 
building ships. 

very month about 70,000 men are 
being released by our armed forces. 
They are not released because the war 
is over; they are out because it is 
over so far as they are concerned. 
They are handicapped. I wonder if 
that has any implication at all for 
public education. A second point—I 
am sure that we are all amazed at how 
much geography you have to learn 
from the war communiques. I once 
taught geography, but I am learning 
all sorts of things that I had never 
seen in the books I had at school. I 
can tell you all about Bucepheles, the 
horse that Alexander the Great rode, 
and about the temple designs of Car- 
thage and Luxor. But I cannot tell 
you much about the history of China, 
of Burma, or India, the 18th century 
trend of history in Germany, or the 
tendencies of the Iraq government. 
Could our education, I wonder, be at 
fault? The war itself is a wonderful 
challenge to education—and we face 
still bigger problems at the end of the 
war. Education is going to have to 
some direction—and we 





change—in 
will have to learn which and how, 
somehow. 
Noel: | 
earlier statement that there was very 
little new in what Army and Navy 


stand squarely behind my 


1ave done in developing films that 
\merican educators have not done be- 
fore. Specifically, for instance, the 
USOE proceeded in the development 
of the training films that Mr. Brooker 
heads up, by translation of informa- 
tion into forms that facilitate the de- 
velopment of skills. And they did 
this before the army-navy training pro- 
came into Here and 


gram being. 


there across the far reaches of our 
continent there were educational people 
of vision who, in their small way, 
were doing some of these things. Some 
of these people at least are in the 
armed forces. The Army and Navy 
had a job for these educators to do, 
but even so, results had to demonstrate 
value. But now it has been begun, and 
has been put into effect on a broad 
scale. 

In civilian education, too, we are 
challenged by a job to do. What is 
\merican education going to do about 
it? We are not spending even one 
cent per pupil per year in using these 
aids. Does American education have 
the leadership, the courage to go back 


to its patrons, the taxpayers, the 
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Boards of Education and other control 
bodies, to say, “Look, here is what has 
been done with visual aids in the win- 
ning of the war. We can do a compar- 
able job if we get even one-hundredth 
the support that industry has had, to 
say nothing of what the armed forces 
have had. Just back us up! 
The Chairman: This has been a 
lively and fruitful discussion, and we 
owe a vote of thanks not only to our 
vigorous panel members, and to our 
stimulating and co-operative audience, 
but also to the unseen author whose 
heckling has contributed no little to 
our program. Perhaps we can sum- 
marize our findings and come to gen- 
eral agreement on the following five 
points : 
1) That the armed forces have done a 
a fine educational job; 
2) That they have made an intelligent 
and effective use of audio-visual 
materials and techniques on a scale 
and under conditions never before 
equalled ; 
That Society as a whole will prefit, 
first, because this has _ helped 
shorten the road to victory, and 
second, that it has raised the edu- 
cational level of a great mass of 
our citizen soldiery ; 
That civilian education especially 
will profit, from the extensive ma- 
terial (and the better trained and 
experienced personnel) it will in- 
herit, and from an unprecedented 
universal acceptance of the whole 
idea of visual education. 
That the “G. I. way” presents a 
healthy challenge to which every 
educator worthy of the name will 
respond with vigor. 
Reagan: There is one question that 
bothers me. The visual instruction- 
ists have made an extraordinary effort 
under the urge of the war—but how 
can we find an equivalent stimulus to 
carry us over into peacetime? How 
can we accelerate the use of the pre- 
sent visual aids, and get the school 
boards to appropriate money with 
which to continue to do the job? 
The Chairman: Has anybody the 
answer, or perhaps part of the an- 
swer? 
Brooker: Perhaps you will have to 
go to your school boards through your 
civic organizations or vour business 
interests. The story of visual educa- 
tion can be more strongly presented 
now by showing what our military 
services have done in this field. Many 
school administrators hesitate to ask 
their board for money. Maybe they 
need you to tell them how to do it, or 
perhaps you will have to go to John 
Q. Public himself to get your support. 
These teachers who have gone into 


w 
—_ 


4 


wn 
—_ 





the army (and many of them are com- 
ing back) can go to their superinten- 
dents and say, “Mr. Jones, we did so 
and so in the service with visual aids. 
What can we do here?” If the super- 
intendent is not impressed, the teacher 
may have to keep his mouth closed, 
if I may use that expression, to retain 
his job. In such a situation the only 
solution is to go to the public, to the 
man on the street, to get him to under- 
stand what visual aids will do for him 
and his youngsters, he in turn can con- 
vey it to the school board, or the 
superintendent. 


L. C. Larson: I wonder if there 
are, not three distinct points with re- 
spect to finances. One question that can 
be raised is whether we have resources 
to provide this aid to the schools. An- 
other question is, do we have the per- 
sonnel to do the job for the schools. 
If the answers are “yes”, the third 
question we must ask is, “How about 
the postwar period, will we have closing 
down of factories and millions of men 
unemployed?” I think the answer 
there is “No.” By virtue of this ur- 
gent need we face, to disseminate in- 
formation, we will need to use all our 
resources. If organized education in 
this country doesn’t do it, during the 
post-war period, we will have to do 
it on a government basis, along lines 
similar to the CCC and NYA. A 
question of this kind should provide a 
sharp stimulus as far as education is 
concerned, where we want to have local 
initiative with state supervision. 


Noel: [ would like to know what 
American education can do to make 
this visual idea spark like it did in the 
armed forces. Naturally, we had to 
prove its value, but the thing somehow 
took hold and it really sparked. What 
can we do? What are the set of cir- 
cumstances that perhaps the school 
people might help to develop which in 
the next few years would make this 
thing click intelligently and with pro- 


2 


per direction on the part of educators: 


The Chairman: Perhaps part of the 
answer is to be found in Reagan’s sug- 
gestion for a broad community discus- 
sion program based on motion pictures. 
This embodies also the thought that 
the school must build the social bridges 
of the community it serves. One of 
the best methods to do this is by free 
discussion meetings based on motion 
pictures that summarize the thing or 
action under discussion. Too many 
schools have fallen into the habit of 
looking upon the use of their plant and 
other facilities as sort of a business 
enterprise confined strictly to teacher, 
and pupil, whereas the school, histor- 
ically, in this country is really a vital 
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social center. As soon as it assumes 
or resumes that function its appeal for 


community funds will be greatly 
strengthened. 
Donald Bean: I would like to ask 


Lt.-Comdr. Noel how many men in the 
navy are engaged in training aid work. 
Noel: You would have to include 
most of the instructors. I really don't 
know their number. Also the produc- 
tion people. In “utilization” alone we 
have a staff of over a hundred top- 
notch men and women most of whom 
have been connected with visual aids 
in American education in. years gone 
by. 

Bean: 
all this experience. I wonder if there 


I am asking how we could use 


is some way those men could be trans- 
ferred to responsible positions in edu- 
cation, after the war. 

Noel: 


available for school jobs in years to 


We hope those men will be 


come. Most of them are now on 
leave from educational jobs. If John 
Jones has been a Navy teacher actively 
using these visual aids, and he comes 
back to civilian school work and finds 
those aids aren’t there, and _ funds 
arent there, he will say, “Why can 
not we do that?” I think there are 
millions of service men who have been 
trained with these aids and who are go- 
ing back into American life to say to 
the school board members and other 
leading citizens, “Look, in the armed 
forces we learned to do our job better 
and faster through the use of training 
aids such as motion pictures, and now 
we want the benefit of those films for 
our youngsters. We don’t want them 
to sit through all this talking about 
history, we want them to see it.” | 
have a feeling that some of the school 
people wiil find it necessary to antici- 
pate the determination the returning 
service man will have for the use of 
advanced techniques in education. 


Audience Member: In trying to de- 


velop a visual aids program, | 
find it pretty general 


older teachers that they are scared 


among the 


to death of using motion pictures for 
fear their class will get away from 
them. They don’t know how to use 
these aids and feel lost when con- 
fronted by them. I think we face a 
real job in training particularly the 
older teachers, who lack the mechani- 
cal skill and experience necessary to 
operate projectors and handle films. 

Secondly, I think there is a dearth 
of film in certain areas of our general 
education that has to be taken care of 
somehow. 


Elizabeth Goudy: 
large number of 


What about the 
teachers in our 


(Continued on page 308) 
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(Below) Sunday dinner at the Venards with service men and tw 
soldier-brides as special week-end quests. For their hospit 
to service men, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Venard of Peoria, | 


distributors of Victor |6mm equipment and producers 


mM 6 


education films, have been awarded ‘the orchid" by the 
tional radio program, ''Breakfast at Sardi's."’ Living near C 


Ellis, the Venards have converted their home into a free 
end "hotel’’ for soldiers. 


[Right) A factory au- 
dience in the Bell & 
Howell Lincolnwood 
optical plant views 
one of the com- 
pany’'s optical crafts- 
manship films and a 
“ifth War Loan 
iromotional film, 
"Report from the 
Beachhead."’ 
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(Left) Transportation Corps men, in train- 
ing at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, assemble 
to view a training film on the Radiant Day- 
time Shadow Box Screen, which makes it 
possible to use films out-of-doors. 

(U. S. Signal Corps Photo) 


Below) An Air Forces mechanic consults 
photographic ‘exploded views’ contained 
in his service manual before tackling a 
maintenance job. These illustrations, which 
show photographically the exact relation- 
ship of parts in vital war equipment, are 
used in instruction manuals of the armed 
forces to eliminate guesswork and ''tinker- 
ing’. Using this type of visual aid, Jack 
Butler, |1-year-old Chicago "Whiz Kid", 
assembled an aircraft carburetor in less 
than two hours in a test conducted by 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 


e 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Films for Understanding 
in the Invasion 


OT only were films used to prepare our troops 

for the job of invasion, but they also were used 
to build up confidence and understanding in the civi- 
lian populations of liberated areas. 


Movies Help Airborne Troops in Invasion 


Chester Wilmont, correspondent for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, tells how motion pictures 
were used to help prepare our airborne troops. “From 
aerial photographs the army cartographers constructed 
the most detailed and accurate models of the sector 
where the airborne attack was to be made, from the 
coast inland. It was an exact model, even to the 
height of trees. 

“The Royal Air Force borrowed this and used it 
to make a film. I have seen this film. It gives vou 
the impression of flying over the very coast of France. 
But in fact the movie camera is merely traveling over 
the model along the exact route the aircraft will fly. 

“It is far better than studying ordinary aerial 
photographs. Through this film you saw features and 
landmarks as they came into view. You learned what 
to look for and when. After the crews had seen 
the film twice with normal light, it was screened 
again through a blue filter which gave a_ faithful 
representation of moonlight conditions. 


Films for Understanding 

At the same time that this training activity was 
being followed, a reserve of appropriate motion pic- 
tures was being built up in England to be moved 
across the Channel with the other materials of war. 
In cooperation with the motion picture industry, the 
OWT had ready forty Hollywood features with super- 
imposed French titles, a complement of short sub- 
jects and twenty OWI documentaries for showing in 
France. In addition, there was a seven-reel news 
review, narrated in French and designed to bring the 
French people up to date on world happenings since 
the Germans marched in. 

Among the first films to be shown was Salute to 
France, written and produced by OWL. In it the 
liberated people see their own story enacted on the 
screen. An English version of the picture was avail- 
able for showing to American and British soldiers. 

Col. E. L. Munson, Chief of the Army Pictorial 
Service, has reported that the first film was shown 
on the Continent on June 16, ten days after D-Day. 
The first movie convinced the French peasants that 
the Yanks were there to stay, according to Catherine 
Coyne’s dispatch to the Boston Herald: 

“It took them a couple of days and a few demon- 
strations like the movie show to make up their minds 
we weren't being shoved out of France’’, commented 
Lt. M. J. Anderson, Jr., of Santa Ana, Cal. “At first 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
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the people in the cafes kept reminding us of Dieppe 
as though cautioning us not to be too cocky and 
perhaps reminding themselves that it wouldn't go so 
well with Jerry if he were to come back and find 
them with our francs. Then the special services of- 
ficers came in with the movie equipment,” and con- 
fidence and entertainment were re-established at the 
same time. 


Penn State Latin-American Students Make 
Film for Home Folks 


Three Latin-American students at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa., have made 
a short film which they plan to circulate in their own 
countries to help bring about a better understanding 
of the United States. 

The film, which is in color, shows the Fourth of 
July community parade in the town of State College. 
Included among the marchers are boy scouts and girl 
scouts, Legionnaires and Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
some in the uniforms of this war, drum and bugle 
corps, high school band, uniformed volunteer fire 
companies with their apparatus, etc. It is a color- 
ful presentation of the parade and the community 
groups which take part in such a celebration. 

The students explained that people in their coun- 
tries would be interested to see the colorful pageantry 
of one of our national holiday celebrations, just as 
we would be interested to see one of theirs. At the 
same time, the film will bring to them more than 
just a picture of a holiday celebration; for it will 
call attention to the groups which take part in such 
an event and will help to give an idea of this phase 
of community life in a town of this size in the United 
States. Even the shots of the main street with its 
buildings and the crowds of people lining the side- 
walks to wat¢h the parade will be of interest and 
help to fill in the picture of the community. 

The picture was pre-viewed and approved by one 
of the college classes in visual education. The film 
was financed and photographed by the Latin-Ameri- 
can students themselves. They also have made sup- 
plementary shots showing scenes of the campus and 
college life in color. 


Films Follow U. S. Troops in France 

Motion pictures are keeping pace with our troops in 
France despite difficulties, reports Lt. Colonel Sidney 
Lund, who has just returned to the United States from 
a tour of the French invasion coast. In one instance, a 
courier with a shipment of films spent three days trying 
to catch up with General Patton’s headquarters. F're- 
quently the films are shown within a few miles of the 
enemy lines. There are 700 projectors in use in France, 
according to Colonel Lund;,and audiences range from 


80 to 500. 
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Decentralization of Cities --- In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 
By ANN GALE 7 Roosevelt High School, Chicago 


HE congestion in our large cities and the ed for re ommunities with the workers living in the neighborhood. 
building bombed European cities has started a move Each part of the metropolitan area should be separated by 
ment toward decentralization of urban areas The followings irk land [his slide shows the way such a development 
ides may introduce six aspects of this tor civics, hom: 1y start by showing first a congested block, then two areas 
~ . a) . i . . . “es 4° 
ynomics or art classes i building surrounded by space. and finally the nine buildings 
ece é é ; oe 
1.) The growth of the commercial area in the heart of the free-standing ad! 
city has encroached on living quarters and created a slur | lhe old gridiron plan of city streets has been abandoned 
« . ' 5 . : et _. 
ction » modern designers because the most beautiful old towns 
se a : be ) . wae a : , 
2.) The unplanned response to this crowding in most citi orew naturally—like cell growth. This slide shows the plan 
is the development of suburbs or dormitory areas outside of of a medieval town in 
the city. The slide shows Chicago suburban areas 5.) Informal balance rather than formal is now used. The 
3.) Competent town designers think that the decayed slun trrangement of the temples on the acropolis at Athens is 
area may be revitalized by rebuilding well planned unit informal ‘ 
with large areas of space around them. They feel that in 6.) Modern city designers plan to relate the whole group ot 
‘ z - ‘ 4 ‘ ee ee = j ys ee . , ae hares > > 
dustry should be removed if necessary and localize d into buildings and the space created by their arrangement. 
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The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 














made slide 





is made by 
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Page 300 The Educational Screen 


Twenty-five Years of Fils 


Twenty-five years is a long time— a quarter of a century—and on January |, 
1945 Bertram Willoughby, President of Ideal Pictures Corporation, will celebrate his 
25th year of service to the school field with the best in motion pictures. From one 
small office and a modest library of films in 1919—of course they were solely 35mm 
silent films then—the company has grown to be the largest 16mm film rental library lov 
in the world, with a total of twelve offices and exchanges strategically located f* 
throughout the country. er 











Wt the 


As we approach this 25th Birthday, and at the beginning of this new school year, em 
we pledge our continued all-out efforts to maintain our service at the same high [™ 
standards which have characterized it and with which our thousands of customers |, 


have become familiar, during this past quarter century. i 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY CATALOG in 


off #! 
Now Available! p 
billing 
Seas 

If you have not yet received your copy of this big, new Silver Anniversary 
Catalog, be sure to send for it at once. It is yours for the asking. Here bed | 
are four catalogs in one, consisting of four distinct sections as follows: h the 


General Catalog of 14mm Sound Subjects; Religious |!6mm Sound Sub- 
jects; Educational 16mm Sound Subjects; |}6mm and 8mm Classified 
Subjects. The educational short subjects alone occupy 20 pages, grouped 
under the following headings: 








Recess Programs Current Events Insect Life U. S. Government Films 
Adventure Electricity Juvenile British Films 

Agriculture Famous Personalities Law Film Lectures Canada at War 

Animal and Marine Life Geography and Travel Literary Our Fighting Navy 

Art and Architecture Handicraft Teaching Musical War Incentive Films 

Astronomy Historical Plant Life War Featurettes 

Athletics and Sports Human Relations Physical, Popular, Natural Civilian Protection & | 
Aviation Industries & Industrial Science & Chemistry War Shorts bry | 
Bird Life Education Safety and Health Free Industrial Films fully 


For further information and copy of our Sve 


IDEAL PICTURI 


28 E. EIGHTH STREET (Hotice 


Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. Ideal Southern Picturesfam ¥ 
2408 W. 7th St. 9536 N.E. 2nd Street 440 Audubon Bldg. f 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Miami 38, Florida New Orleans 16,1, Ne 


Ideal Pictures Stevens-Ideal Pictures &f 
1739 Oneida St. 101 Walton St., N.W. Reli 
Denver 7, Colo. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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bghly delightful screen version of Mark Twain's im- 


e 

n 

y JovENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 

J With Tom Kelly, May 


and unforgettable story. 
band Walter Brennan. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


y the screen's foremost artists—Elizabeth Bergner 
' urence Olivier—play the leading roles in this 
production of Shakespeare's comedy. 


BECKY SHARP 


) by Fair”, Thackeray's famous classic about a thor- 
) selfish woman, brought to the screen in Techni- 
Miriam Hopkins in the title role. 


EDGE OF THE WORLD 


ing, human document on the struggle for exist- 
by a strong, hardy people, living on a desolate 
of the northern-most tip of Scotland. 


EXPLORERS OF THE WORLD 


billing travel and adventure film in Asia, Africa, 
Seas, the Antarctic and Amazon region. 


JACARE 


wed by Frank Buck. His authentic, exciting adven- 
in the wilds of the Amazon jungle.. 


LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS 


poetic genius and life of the great Scottish bard 
Hed in a telling and entertaining manner. Andrew 
phanks as Burns. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 


Hodgson Burnett's warmly human child story 
ully produced. Freddie Bartholomew in title role. 


THE MELODY MASTER 


pealing film based on the life of the great Austrian 
tr, Franz Schubert, with many of his best known 
bved compositions played and sung. With Alan 
and Ilona Massey. 


I PRISONER OF ZENDA 


y Hope's romantic tale of a by-gone century, 
ttully produced, excellently acted by Ronald Col- 
|Madeleine Carroll, and fine supporting cast. 











ur Hise Catalog write our nearest office: 


I CORPO 
Hatice) 


turesfam Willoughby Pictures. Inc. 
3ldg. 600, 1600 Broadway 

6, La, New York 19, N. Y. 

; 
eliaahcGee St. 





Ideal Pictures Corp. 
915 S.W. 10th Ave. 
Portland 5, Oregon 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
18 S. 3rd St. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


ervice to Schools 


Our extensive film rental library contains the latest and best Major Studio productions 
made available in 14mm sound. Those list ed below are but a few of the many sub- 
jects increasingly used by schools for curriculum enrichment in the study of Litera- 
ture, History, Biography, Human Geogr aphy, Science, etc. 








ee! 


. ® ne, 





RATION 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Ideal Pictures 
2024 Main St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Ideal Pictures 
219 East Main St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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The Literature 
A Monthly Digest 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


@ Postwar Changes in the Curriculum and in Instructional 
Materials—William C. Reavis and Dan H, Cooper, 
University of Chicago—Elementary School Journal, 44:583 
June, 1944. 

A group of school superintendents in the Chicago area 
was polled to find out what changes are needed in the cur- 
riculum to meet new objectives. There were 17 superin- 
tendents involved. Included in materials of instruction 
were: textbook and workbook materials, several reference 
books, supplementary reading materials, visual aids, better 
trained teachers with greater background on the various 
subjects under consideration, etc. 

Almost general agreement was given to the statement 
that visual aids should be consigned as essential ma- 
terials of instruction; that teachers need special instruction 
in their use; and that they are especially needed where the 
subject is abstract and difficult of comprehension. 


@ Films for Tomorrow—J. Margaret Carter, National Film 
Board of Canada—Church Property Administration, 8:no.4 
p.26-29 July-August, 1944. 

Closely allied to the great educational task which con- 
fronts us after the war is the motion picture, which is a 
masterful means of solution in the class room and the com- 
munity group. The increased use of the 16mm. sound pro- 
jector, with the hundreds of men and women who have been 
trained in its use in the services, and a skilled corps of edu- 
cators will inevitably bring about the production of pictures 
of greater technical excellence built around themes of 
fundamental significance, 

There will need to be careful selection of films in terms 
of the specific need and the group to be served. The life 
of people in other lands, for example, is not adequately seen 
through travel films of public buildings. Instructional films 
for the classroom must be carefully planned, presented and 
reviewed. Films will become available in new and unex- 
plored areas, as vocational guidance, especially for the educa- 
tion of returned servicemen. 

Most of our people, too, will want films that keep them 


informed on current problems. The documentary film 
must serve this need. It cuts through to the core of real- 
ism in clean sharp strokes. All the drama, the pathos, 


the tragedy, the fear, the triumph of life itself are un- 
veiled on the screen. 

Producers of the films of tomorrow will be: those who are 
interested only in instructional films, government agencies 
that will produce significant documentary films, and spon- 
sored films on scientific subjects. Distribution will be 
through the school systems, through regular film libraries, 
or through the public library. 


LIBRARY AND FILMS 


@ An Educational Film Service Is the Library’s Responsi- 
bility—Hoyt R. Galvin, Director, Charlotte, N. C. 
Public Library—Library Journal, 69:637 August, 1944. 

The film program in Charlotte began with the distribu- 
tion of the Civilian Defense Training Films. Film circula- 
tion has since grown to two-thirds of the book circulation. 

Although the library has an auditorium where films are 
sometimes projected, the most successful feature of the 
service has been lending films and projectors for use in 
churches, schools, clubs, etc. Hundreds of borrowers have 
been taught how to use the library’s projectors and the re- 
sult has been satisfactory. 

To start a film program simply buy a few films and be- 
gin lending them. The rest will be learned by experience. 


The Educational Screen 


in Visual: Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


New York University Film Library 


As soon at it was learned that films are available without 
charge, circulation grew rapidly and a surprising number of 
projectors began to be put to use in the city. Most loans 
are for films alone, without the projector. Equipment must 


be booked in advance, usually by phone. A monthly mimeo- 
graph lists new films avilable, 
The films are purchased from the book budget. The col 


lection includes OWI, CIAA and high-quality commercially 
sponsored films that have been placed without charge. 
Where necessary, the inter-library loan service is extended 
to include rental of films that are only needed for one use. 
Rental cost is paid by the borrower. 

The only publicity used was a trailer attached to each 
film, telling of the Library’s free film service. The library 
will splice together a program of short films for a continu- 
ous showing. 


@ The Library’s Place in Film Distribution—Eva Rahbek- 
Smith—Wilson Library Bulletin, 18: 743 June, 1944. 
Film distribution should naturally accompany book dis- 

tribution in providing information for the public. Public 

libraries that now handle the circulation of films are Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Beaumont (Tex.), Kalamazoo and Ventura 

County (Cal.). 


FILM DISTRIBUTION 


@ Freedom for News Films—L. C. Larson—The Christian 

Science Monitor, July 27, 1944 

An abstract of an address on “War Department Abridges 
Freedom of the Non-Theatrical Screen,” given at the Allied 
Nen-Theatrical Film Association, was reprinted on the 
editorial page of this Boston newspaper, probably because 
any restriction of freedom of the screen is regarded as closely 
akin to limiting freedom of speech through the newspaper. 

The address is a protest against the continued policy of 
the War Department in distributing the war films under its 
jurisdiction. Whereas the OWI and the CIAA have ar- 
ranged for the maximum distribution of their films by plac- 
ing them in about two hundred depositories throughout 
the nation, the War Department has limited distribution to 
three commercial companies. 

Under the terms of the War Department’s agreement with 
these companies, a State War Council, university, public 
library or school with a film library could be denied the op- 
portunity to serve as a depository unless the agency agreed 
to pay to the distributor holding exclusive rights to the 
territory up to $1.00 for each booking of three reels or less. 
This interferes with the right of the user to select films 
from the film library that he has been dealing with satis- 
factorily. Instead, he is compelled to go to the nearest 
sub-dealer of the distributor holding exclusive rights 

This arrangement for the distribution of official war films, 
(which include the orientation, incentive and news com- 
muniques) thus abridges the freedom of the non-theatrical 


’ 


screen. 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


@ The Theater-Shown Film—Charles S. Steinberg, New 
York—School Executive 63:49 May, 1944. 

The school child’s “Saturday afternoon at the movies” 
has unrealized educational possibilities. The schools should 
select relevant theater-shown films and develop interesting 
units of work based on these pictures. 

The current feature film “Adventures of Mark Twain” is 
an illustration of such a motion picture, There are teachers’ 
guides available to help in applying the film to the curric- 
ulum. 

(Concluded on page 304) 
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Scene from the first Picture Story 
"China's Home Front” 





THREE OF THE EIGHT SUBJECTS 


“China's Home Front”— vividly presents the agriculture, 
commerce, industry and home life of our courageous far- 
eastern ally. To be released in October. 


“Miracle of Moscow’’—presents the inside story of the 
organization that has given the Soviet armies their morale 
and tremendous driving power. To be released in November. 


“Glass” —(in glorious technicolor)— portrays the history of 
glass-making from the earliest days. Release date to be 
announced later. 





~CORONET 





“PICTURE STORY” 


SLIDEFILMS 


8 SLIDEFILMS (sour 200 ricures) $2 





The non-profit visual aid service offered by Coronet 
Magazine last year received such enthusiastic ac- 
claim that it will be continued through the coming 
school year. 


This service makes available, on slidefilms and in 
reprints, selected subjects from the “‘Picture Story” 
section of Coronet Magazine—ideal for schools, 
clubs and churches. 


The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., can be shown with any standard 
35 mm slidefilm projector. (S.V. E. Projectors are 
again available.) Titles of three of the eight subjects 
are given below. Succeeding subjects will be an- 
nounced later. The eight slidefilms will cost only 
$2.00. Reprints of the “Picture Story’ cost 1c each 
with a minimum order of 25. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 9ES 
100 East Ohio Street, Cnicago 11, Illinois 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the 8 CoronsT slidefilms @ $2.00 for the 


entire series. 


Copies of the Coronet Picture Story Reprints each month, 
October, 1944, through May, 1945, @ 1c a copy (minimum 


order of 25 copies per month). 


Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 
Name pao a et ee 
Organization : a se a 


Address eeececeees eseecncceansesese 





ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


"SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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FILM FORUMS 


@ San Diego Community Film Forums, 1944—Harold B. 
Allen, Asst. Director—USO Industrial, 1115-8th Ave., 
San Diego, California. 25 p. mimeo. 

A report of a USO-YMCA venture into the field of in- 
formal adult education in San Diego, From Feb. 6, 1944 
through June 11, 1944 the USO Industrial sponsored nine 
rounds of film forums in fourteen different neighborhoods. 
The attendance of war workers and their relatives and 
friends at the 97 forum meetings during 18 weeks totaled 
3066, an average of more than 31 at each meeting. 

Before the start of these 97 forum meetings, considerable 
planning and preparation was necessary. There was a train- 
ing course for discussion leaders, and a trial forum series 
of seven meetings under the chairmanship of Mr. Allen at 
the community church. The audience averaged 97 persons 
at these meetings. They expressed themselves as in hearty 
agreement with the use of films as one of the methods of 
stimulating discussion. Symposiums, panels and combina- 
tion film panels or film symposium were used. 

The Film Forums which followed this experimental period 
were administered through a central committee, the In- 
formal Educational Council, and local committees. 

The report gives an interesting acount of the nine film 
forum “rounds” that made the circuit of 14 neighborhoods. 
The problem of pressure groups and how to cope with 
them arose in connection with the forum on cooperatives 
but the forum on the Negro problem met with enthusiastic 
response by mixed audiences. 

The author concludes that documentary films can do much 
to promote discussion, but that there is still a dearth of 
such films, He also recommends the integrated film forum 
program whereby several meetings are held in contiguous 
neighborhoods to bring down the cost and improve plan- 
ning. He found the use of a local committee very valuable 
to the success of the program, even where the school sys- 
tem assumes leadership. 

A similar series of film forums will be given during the 
coming year in new locations. 


MAPS 


@ World Maps and Their Contribution to Global Under- 
standings—Ella Callista Clark, Winona (Minn.) State 
Teachers College—Minnesota Journal of Education 24: 365 
May, 1944. 

The globe gives the only true picture of the earth, portray- 
ing global relationships as they actually exist. It is an essen- 
tial piece of equipment in the schoolroom. Maps are also a 
necessary supplement to teaching, even though no flat map 
of a large area of the world is accurate in all respects; each 
is necessarily distorted, yet at the same time each presents 
accurately some fundamental facts. If correct interpretations 
of world maps is to be achieved, it is necessary to consider 
that maps are tools made for specific purposes, and the appro- 
priate map should be selected to convey certain specific infor- 
mation, keeping in mind the limitations of that particular 
map. The advantages and limitations of the various map pro- 
jections—Mercator, equal area maps, Aximuthal or Polar 
equidistant maps—are explained. The use of maps can lift 
what otherwise might be a dull lesson to the plane of living 
reality. They are especially important aids today in following 
the significant major happenings in the world conflict. 


EVALUATION 


e@ Evaluating Audio-Visual Aids—Elizabeth Goudy and Lt. 
Francis W. Noel, USNR—Tke Business Education World 
24: 438 April, 1944. 

Evaluation of audio-visual aids may be as simple and imme- 
diate, as judging whether the sound is too loud, or it may 
be complex and intangible such as judging whether students’ 
attitudes changed or their skill improved as a result of using 
a particular film. It is the aim of this article, the concluding 
installment of a series, to present some ideas to help teachers 
think through the matter of evaluation and to systematize the 
evaluating they do. 





The Educational Screen 


Previewing should be the basis upon which the teacher 
determines whether to use any audio-visual learning aid 
After selection has been made, the next step is to consider 
the effectiveness of utilization. A few questions are given to 
help in this evaluation. Suggestions are also presented for 
determining what the students learned as a result of the 
utilization of audio-visual aids. Evaluating is an sesueain 
element of the teaching-learning situation. It assists a se 
in analyzing the job just done so that he may do bc uae 
one better. ; — 


RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 
. Educational Programs for the Improvement of Race 
Relations; Motion Pictures, Radio, the Press and Libra- 
ries—L. D. Reddick—Journal of Negro Education 13 :367 
Summer Number, 1944 F 


lhe most comprehensive and significant summary ever 
written on the influence of current motion pictures and 
radio on our attitudes toward the Negro. The article is 
part of the Yearbook Issue, “Education for Racial Under- 
standing”, published at Howard University, Washington 
D. C., for $2.00. kiss 

The author made a check list of important films shown 
in the U. S. which included Negro themes or characters, 
There were 100 such films, of which 75 must be classified as 
anti-Negro; 13 as neutral, with equally favorable and un- 
favorable scenes; only 12 as definitely pro-negro. The story 
of the film industry’s point of view about negroes is told 
chronologically. There is an extended and authoritative 
discussion of the “Birth of a Nation” and its portrayal of 
the Negro. Other important films in terms of racial un- 
derstanding—or misunderstanding—were “Imitation of 
Life,” “Gone With the Wind” and “Tales of Manhattan.” 

The author makes an appeal for good educational films 
about Negroes, and the production of more and better films 
by Negroes. 


HANDBOOKS 

@ How to Use Training Films—Training Aids Division, 
Office of the Assistant Chief of the Air Staff. Training, 
Headquarters Army Air Forces, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16. April, 1944. 

A brief outline of the techniques involved in using training 
films. The bulletin is well designed and uses photographs, 
diagrams as well as concise phrases to convey facts. Utili- 
zation is defined as involving preparation (of the lesson, of 
the classroom, and of the class); presentation; and applica- 
tion. 

Points to remen:ber include: 
1. The instructor and not the training film is the domi- 
nant influence in the lesson. 

Plan the entire lesson carefully before showing the 

film. 

Show only one film per lesson. 

4. Films of a highly technical nature often require that 
they be screened in short sections in order for the 
trainees to understand the facts and operations 
shown, 


~ 


we 


@ Non-Theatrical Films: a Handbook for OWI Outpost 
Officers—Non-Theatrical Division, Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, Overseas Branch, OWI. Limited distribution. 
Although this handbook was intended for a limited audi- 

ence, namely, persons in charge of showing informational 

films to the people of liberated countries, it has great inter- 
est value to film enthusiasts. The handbook gives in an 
interesting style some of the important items of informa- 
tion that a neophyte in the field would need to know: who 
the possible audience might be, how to plan programs for 
specific groups, how to arrange a film meeting. Practical 
considerations are taken up in the section which tells how 
to arrange a film distribution center for the maintenance of 
films and projectors, and in the one dealing with the actual 
film projection. 

An annotated catalogue of some 300 film titles now avail- 
able to overseas administrators supplements this handbook. 
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“Nusual innovation reaching Ods i 


THE NEW KEYSTONE 


Overbead (ZS 


A short-focus lens brings the instructor, the projector and the slide together 
at the front of the room. 





® The slide is visible on the slide table before the teacher, which enables her to 
discuss its content while facing the class. When one slide is pushed over the 
projection opening, it pushes the previous slide off. 


@ The teacher can write or draw on the etched glass placed on the slide table and 
the development of the lines of writing or drawing is reproduced on the screen. 


@ Ideal for the use of the Flashmeter, as it makes feasible, through the use of a 
slotted screen device, the showing of individual words, phrases, or sentences 
from a slide consisting of several lines. 


@ The lamp house is. air-cooled by a motor-driven fan, which prolongs the life 
of the lamp and prevents the breaking of condensing lenses and slides. 


KEYSTONE 


MEADVILLE 


COMPANY 


PENNA. 


« « « « « Creators of MODERN, Scientific Aids for BETTER VISUAL Teaching . ... .~ 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH, Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Flight Training Depicted in Film 

HE U. S. Navy 5 Flight Preparatory Training 

Program is the subject of an effective 16mm. docu- 
mentary film produced recently at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut. The 400-foot color 
production depicts the experiences of an aviation cadet 
from the day of his matriculation until the comple- 
tion of the course three months later, H. L. Connelly, 
Director of the Wesleyan University News Bureau, 
reports. 

The film story opens with the arrival of the men 
at the university. It shows the neophytes being inter- 
viewed and examined. Following some shots of inocu- 
lations, the conditioning program is presented. Group 
exercises, sports, obstacle course practice and swim- 
ming are pictured. In swimming instruction, some 
interesting shots of drill in abandoning ship show the 
men learning to leap from the springboard and the 
high tower in the university pool. 

A trip to the kitchen and the dining hall is fol- 
lowed by shots of classes, including mathematics, aero- 
logy, and physics. In physics, the teacher explains the 
gyroscope and principles of flight. 

The recreational activities of the school are de- 
picted by a series of shots of the recreational center 
with games, dancing and reading. 

Concluding sequences of the film show the lower- 
ing of the flag, the graduation of the V5 class, and a 
regimental review. 

Titles for the film were in the form of portions of 
letters written by a V5 student. Lester R. Bradbury, 
B. B. Doolittle, Lt. Donald A. Eldridge (former Oues- 
tion Box editor). R. J. Lillara, USNR, and R.. T. 
Limbach made the film. 


Positions Held by Film Course Graduates 

A recent survey of the graduates of the Department 
of Motion Pictures of New York University reveals 
that most of the graduates of the Department are 
engaged in unusual jobs in connection with motion 
picture production or promotion. In Astoria, New 
York City, seven former students are working at the 
Photographic Center of the Signal Corps. In the West, 
two students are in the Photographic Division of the 
Air Corps; another is a film editor in the Navy. In 
the Far East, one graduate is a combat cameraman. 
Five others are in photographic work in the Army. 

Two students are working for foreign nations: one, 
for the Belgian Government, and another, for Russia. 
Other graduates are working for industrial and edu- 
cational film producing and distributing firms in suck 
positions as production chief, technician, productior 
assistant, script clerk, script writer, and technical as 
sistant. Still other former students are employed by 
MGM, Paramount, Universal, Twentieth Century 
Fox, Columbia Pictures, RKO, and Trans-Lux. 





IVith a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 





Congratulations are in order for Robert Gessner 
head of the Department of Motion Pictures, for hi: 
pioneering in establishing the department two year 
ago and for the success of his students. Educators 
who wish to learn film techniques should make use 
of the facilities of Dr. Gessner’s school. 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


QUESTION: I am only a beginner in the field of 
motion picture photography. Would you be patient 
enough to give me some pointers in the proper use 
of Kodachrome film which I am planning to try. 


ANSWER: The most important thing to know about 
Kodachrome film is exposure. In black and white film an 
under-or overexposure of two or three stops is often corrected 
bv the manufacturer in the reversal processing. In Kodachrome 
film an overexposure of more than half a stop will destroy 
color values and result in washed out scenes. Similarly an 
underexnosure will result in dark, almost black pictures, in- 
stead of the bright natural colors as they appeared to the 
eye at the time the scenes were shot 


If you have an exposure meter that’s reliable, make use of 
it with every change of scene. If you have no meter follow 
the directions that you will find with your carton of film. As 
a simple experiment, before shooting any footage, watch the 
effect of sunlight at various times of the day on a certain 
landscape. If you observe carefully, you will become aware 
of the unusual amount of redness early in the morning or very 
late in the afternoon. You will be wasting precious film if 
vou shoot at either end of the day. It’s a curious trait of 
Kodachrome, perhaps psychological, that a projected unpleasant 
image is more annoying to the esthetic sense than the real 
scene itself. The only explanation I can offer is that in the 
real scene the eyes don't stop long enough to view the bad 
spot, but sweep across wider horizons—a trick the camera 
hasn't learned to do yet. Another explanation is based on the 
ability of the mind to adjust itself to color disturbances 


lo go back to the landscape, shoot, if you must, in full sun. 
light Avoid too many shadows. The colors in themselves will 
bring out the pleasing contrasts called for in good phot graphy. 
\ word of advice in connection with color film is to shoot the 
entire roll within as short a period of time as possible—two 
or three weeks at most. Do not fail to send the film for pro- 


cessing right after you have exposed the last fo \ long 


delay in either case will result in a collection of slightly yellowed 


scenes 


The most pleasing scenes in Kodachrome are those having 
blue as a background, therefore if you shoot with the sky as 
a background make sure the sky is a clear blue. In making a 
close-up of some one’s hands or face avoid backgrounds that 
are flesh or red colored. Too much red, or for that matter, 
too much of one color occupying the entire frame soon becomes 
monotonous. Red and green form excellent contrasts, if red 
does not dominate the picture. Violet and purple are hard on 
Kodachrome—they darken the pictures. Be sure to use other 
brighter colors to light up the scene. Avoid photographing 
green with blue, since both are too near each other in the 
color scale. Red brightens up a picture, if used sparingly— 


(Concluded on page 315) 
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Sharp & Dohme 


presen fs 


“A Passport to Health” | 


A dramatic new sound film showing how to 


free America’s children from preventable diseases 


ERE is a film which meets one of 

today’s most crucial needs—the 
education of parents on the benefits of 
Immunization. 

“A Passport to Health” warns parents 
against the idea that it is better for 
children to “‘catch a disease and get it 
over with.” It points out that the death 
rate from children’s diseases is high; and 
after-effects are often more lasting than 
the disease. Whooping cough, for exam- 
ple, which many parents think is “‘no 
cause for worry,” has a death rate nearly 
twenty times as high as diphtheria among 
infants under one year. 

The movie weaves the information 
about immunization into the human story 
of a typical American family. 


Cast of Leading Broadway Players 


Philip Ober, the father in ‘Junior Miss” 
—Frances Reid, Alexander Hamilton’s 
wife in ‘The Patriot”—and 5-year-old 
Patricia Brady, delightful little radio fa- 
vorite—head the sparkling professional 
cast of ““A Passport to Health.” 


This splendid educational film, re- 
viewed by The United States Public 
Health Service, is creating widespread 
attention and interest among health and 
educational authorities. 

You, as an educator, have a special 
obligation to your community to help 


bring about more general immunization. 
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@ Dorothy asks her good friend, 
Dr. Benson, to also give her 
doll “before” medicine for 
protection against smallpox, 
diphtheria and whooping cough. 


@ A recent nation-wide survey 
by Elmo Roper showed a wide- 
spread failure by American 
mothers to have their children 
immunized against preventable 
contagious diseases. 


Right now 
chological opportunity to interest parents 
in immunization. 





as school opens—is the psy- 


Show “‘A Passport to Health” at your 
school. Ideal for P.T.A. meetings. But 
booking dates are in great demand—so 
be sure to mail the coupon three weeks 
in advance for your date. 


Available to schools at no charge except regular transportation costs 





Attention: Advertising Dept. ESg 


Passport to Health”’ on or about: 


Date here a 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Sharp & Dohme, 640 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


We would like to show Sharp & Dohme’s 16-mm. sound film “A 
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schools who have no training in the 
use ef visual material? What about 
the students who are going through 
teacher training institutions now who 
are not getting any experience in the 
use of visual materials? You teach 
most readily the things you are most 
sure of, you use methods with which 
you have had personal experience. 
Now, if you have had no experience 
with visual aids, if you have not been 
trained how to use them, it is quite 
natural that you will shy away from 
them. Teachers correctly trained by 
and in the use of visual aids will look 
upon visual aid material as an entirely 
customary part of their terching. 
Arnspiger: I don’t think we should 
hold that the teachers coming in now 
should be excused for lack of training 
skill, after all they have come in after 
the thing has been established. I think 
we have to look to the civilian popula- 
tion for help because when the citizens 
begin to demand the kind of education 
they want, they will get it. I wish you 
could get the teachers’ colleges to pro- 
cure proper aids. Only when train- 
ing in visual aids is demanded by our 
schools, will it become part and parcel 
of teacher training. There is really 
a lot more bting done in teaching in 
the school today than is generally 
recognized. 

O. T. Bright: I believe we have 
been asleep at the switch on this whole 
business of motion pictures and other 
visual training aids. Up to very re- 
cently there had not been very ex- 
tensive buying for schools, the schools 
wanted film and projectors but couldn't 
get them. The statement was made 
that the schools are to blame for the 
lack of motion pictures, but I wonder 
if you have any conception of how 
many schools right here around Chi- 
cago are closing? 
teachers because they cannot pay more 
than a thousand dollars a year. Where 
we ought to have at least $2,000 or 
$3,000 per classroom they get along 
on next to nothing. That is why we 
have not got those things in the very 
places they are needed most. We have 
had bills before the Federal Congress 
for almost my whole lifetime asking 
for a little help to broaden the educa- 
tional opportunities here, but even if 
we had all the money the bill asked for 
I don’t believe we would have enoug” 
to build half a dozen decent ships. If 
we could get even part of it we might 
offer the teachers ten bucks more and 
then maybe we could get a little more 
intelligent service at the end of the 
line. 


They cannot get 





The Chairman: What percentage of 
teachers and administrators favor that 
federal aid legislation? Are not some 
educational organizations on record 
against it, on ground of state’s rights 
or local autonomy ? 

Bright: | think you will find that a 
great majority of the teachers are in 
favor. 
Reagan: [| did not mean to condemn 
the school people for either the status 
of ignorance or the status of wealth 
in this country. But I think that as a 
whole people we must do something 
about it. We should get our people 
to see how wasteful and mistaken it 
is to deny help to educationally under- 
privileged people, and then have to 
spend millions of dollars to cure the 
evils we could have prevented by 
spending a few thousand dollars on 
education. 

As to motion picture projectors, if 
we could just make full use of those 
projectors that are in our schools, if 
we could lend-lease them, as it were, 
to our communities, and let the ‘“Min- 
ute Men” do a little home front fight- 
ing by taking those projectors around 
to the men’s and women’s clubs to help 
sell war bonds and mobilize for other 
war activities, then we would at the 
same time help convince our whole 
community that this thing is valuable, 
and that we simply must have it and 
get moving right now. 


Noel: 


into the schools, and because they are 


Just because we put films 


somehow shown on the screen, does 
not mean education will take place. 
If there is any one thing that has been 
proven bv the armed forces, it is that 
these materials must be chosen in 
terms of curriculum needs—they must 
serve definite and legitimate educational 
objectives, must be used in terms of 
good instruction techniques, or you 
are liable to come out definitely with a 
negative product. Research work that 
we have been doing in the navy shows 
that there are definite losses if the 
material is not properly used. 

Bright: According to a national re- 
sources survey for 1941 we spent 
around 3 billion on education in 1940, 
whereas to perform effective educa- 
tional services we ought to have been 
spending six billion. But it also points 
out that on the basis of present day 
wealth taxable for school purposes we 
have reached our maximum. There 
is no use kidding ourselves, unless we 
can get more out of the taxes for 
school purposes we cannot get a pro- 
gram of a film a week for each class, 
because it will mean $10 or $12 per 
pupil and there are many places where 
this can not be done. 


The Educational Screen 


J. S. McIntosh: By way of supple- 
menting Commander Noel’s thought on 
the relationship of this field of visual 
aids to the curriculum as a whole, | 


just wonder how many educational meet- 


ings this fall, all over the country, will 
see visual aids playing any part at all in 
the general meetings. I definitely feel 
they should have a part. 

The Chairman: 
forward in connection with this Mid- 


We made one step 


western Forum, when we joined our 
sessions to those of the very fine an- 
nual meeting of school administra- 
tors. Many have remained over for 
this conference. In due time we hope 
to do the same in various subject mat- 
ter areas and among their supervisory 
forces. When we have visual aid 
sessions as part of those meetings we 
will all be much further along. 


L. L. Reed: I can not believe that 
we are going to have any trouble in 
selling visual materials of the kind we 
have seen on the program, for we will 
be contributing to the enrichment of 
the knowledge and understanding with 
which teachers will want to acquaint 
their pupils. It seems to me that the 
school administrator will be interested 
in getting his teachers to equip them- 
selves to supply the answers to all 
questions that the pupils will raise. The 
entire curriculum may have to be 
changed in many respects as a result 
of the changes that have taken place 
in this world, and our teachers will be 
alert to these changes and will want 
new material. It will take time to re- 
vise the textbooks. Any kind of aid 
that can be produced in a short time, 
to supplement instruction and enable 
the teacher to use newer material and 
to teach better, will be in demand. You 
will not have to “sell” that sort of 
thing at all, the schools will want to 
get it. 

Hamilton: I would like to come back 
to the utilization of teaching aids in 
the classrooms. We can talk a lot 
about production of films and projec- 
tors, and teaching the GI way and so 
forth, but after all, the crucial thing 
is whether or not we provide for their 
actual use in a classroom situation. 
Probably our teachers are not as well 
trained as they might be. School ad- 
ministrators have some responsibility 
in setting up this movement, and if we 
all agree that in-service training is 
best, are not those of us who are prin- 
cipals and supervisors somewhat re- 
sponsible for the proper motivation of 
teaching in the classroom? And, isn't 
it up to us to see to it that our teachers 
get in-service training, and have films 
in the school for ready use, and get 


, ? . 
(Continued on page 310) 
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all are single reel subjects. 


AFRICA 
Father Nile (2 reels) 
How Africa Lives 
Native Africa 
Sahara 


ASIA 
China’s Children 
How China Makes A Living 
India—Hyderabed 
India—Punjab 
Japan (2 reels) 
Mother Ganges 
Palestine 
Siberia (2 reels) 


EUROPE 
Bulgaria 
Come Back to Ireland 
Germany—Rural Life 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl 
Little Swiss Wood Carver 
London 
Paris, the Beautiful 
Roamin’ in Scotland 
Roof of Europe 
Rome 
Russia 
Russia—Agriculture 
Sweden 
Venice, the Magnificent 
When the Fishing Fleet Comes In 
Work-a-Day France 
Yugoslavia 


NORTH AMERICA and U. S. 
Alaska 
Along the Alaskan Coast Line 
America’s Polar Triumph (2 reels) 
Banff and Lake Louise 
Canada’s High Spots 
Down the Yukon 
First Americans 
Golden Gate City 
Houses of the Arctic 
Houses of the Tropics 
Mexico 
Mohawk Valley 
New England Fisheries 
New York the Wonder City 
New South 
Old South 
Our Neghbor Mexico 
Province of Quebec 
Panama Canal 
Panama Canal Zone 
San Francisco Fair 
Sequoia National Park 
Washington 
Yellowstone Magic 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina 
South American Vista 








DISPOSAL SALE 


Of 16mm Silent Film Library? 


We are discontinuing our film circuit operation and offer at a very special sale price our entire library 
of 16mm silent films, consisting of the titles listed below. With the few 2-reel exceptions noted, 
All prints guaranteed to be in good condition, none having ever been 
out for rental. They include productions of such well-known producers as Bray, Castle, Bell and 
Howell, Eastman Teaching Films, Films of Commerce, General Electric, Frith Films, Gutlohn, etc. 


ISLANDS 
Hawaii 
Hawaii, the Beautiful 
Phillipine Islands 
Puerto Rico 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
Animals of the Cat Tribe 
Ants: Nature’s Craftsmen 
Autumn 
Beavers 
Birds 
Black-Necked Stilt 
Day at the Zoo 
Dog Show 
Here Comes the Circus 
Circus Parade 
How Birds Feed Their Young 
Housing Problem 
Monkeys and Apes 
Nature’s Nurseries 
Seed Dispersal 
Singing and Stinging 
Study of Spring Wild Flowers 
The Ship of the Desert 
Trip to the Moon 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Bending the Twig 
Body Framework 
Care of the Teeth 
Fires of the Body 

Fire Fighters 
Fire Protection 
First Aid——Minor Wounds 
First Aid—Life Saving 
Food and Growth 
Forms and Uses of the Teeth 
Good Foods 
Posture 
Safety at Home 
Speaking of Safety 
Spinning Spokes 
The Fly 
Why Be a Goose 
Why Not Live 
The Civilian Serves 
Air Raid Warning 
INDUSTRIES 
A Woolen Yarn 
A Loaf of Bread 
America’s Granary 
Anthracite Coal 
Banana Industry 
Coffee 
Common Salt 
Cotton Growing 
Felling Forest Giants 
Forest Falls, The 
Fresh Water Fishing 
The Golden Orange 
Hunting Walrus 
Iron Ore to Pig Iron 
Leather 





Making Glass 
Meat: From Hoof to Market 
Peanuts 
Post Office, The 
Pottery Maker, The 
Rubber 
Story of Milk, The 
Sugar Cane 
Wealth of the Sea, The 
HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY 
Abraham Lincoln: 

Reel 1—The Pioneer 
Reel 2—The Statesman 
George Washington: 
Reel 1—Conquering the Wilderness 
Reel 2—Uniting the Colonies 
Reel 3—Winning the Independence 
Reel 4—Building the Nation 
Luther Burbank 
SPORTS 
Forward Pass 
Snow Thrills 
Water Sports 
TRANSPORTATION 
Overland to California 
Ocean Liners 
Transportation 

Transportation on the Great Lakes 
CURRENT EVENTS 
America’s Cail to Arms 
Battle for France 
Fight for Egypt 
Japs Bomb U.S.A. 
War In China 
War in Europe 
Yanks Invade Africa 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aladdin’s Lamp 
Beanstalk Jack 
Canine Comedy 
Christmas Cartoon 
Donald’s Day Off 
Farmyard Whoopie 
Fast and Furious 
Flying Trapeze 
Hired and Fired 
Jack Frost 
King’s Tailor 
Little Black Sambo 
Little Boy Blue 
Mouse and Lion 
Pandora 
Pirate Ship 
Puss in Boots 
Ride ’Em Cowboy 
Robinson Crusoe 
Santa Claus 
Super Service 
The Fireman 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
The Chimp’s Adventure 
Wildwest Daze 


168 Subjects---172 reels---for only S1500 
EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


1219 Comstock Ave. 
Syracuse, New York 
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direct personal supervision on the use 
of projectors? Most of our average 
15-year old boys can use these new 
projectors and I think the teachers 
have the same intelligence. 

The Chairman: The spirit of self- 
criticism shown by all the speakers 
has contributed much to our discus- 
sion. So has the audience in listening 
so patiently and in participating so 
actively. As the agreed adjournment 
time, already once extended by unani- 
mous consent, has again been reached, 
the meeting stands adjourned. 


Visual Aids in Developing 
Inter-Group Understandings 
HE addresses on the Forum's Sat- 

morning 
concerned with the 
Unique Contribution of Visual Aids 
in Developing. Intergroup Under 
standings.” 

Joseph E. 
Visual Instruction, 


Schools, opened the discussion with 
present 


urday 
theme: ‘The 


Director of 
Public 


Dickman, 
Chicago 


some brief remarks on the 
importance of such problems of hu- 
man living as social and economic 
relations, racial tolerance, and inter- 
national understandings. The power 
of visual aids to speak a universal 
language, to reinforce words with re 
ality, to use animation in demonstrat- 
ing the abstract, to overcome limita- 
tions of time and space, plus their 
many other abilities so clearly demon 
strated in the teaching of informa 
tion and skills indicate possibilities 
for their use in the difficult field of 
human relations. 

Mrs. Esther L. Berg, Assistant 
Principal, Junior High School 99, New 
York, described the use made by her 
and by other teachers in the New 
York Schools of the Human Rela- 
tions Series of films. She indicated 
their value in motivating new atti- 
tudes by presenting problems in life 
situations, and in stimulating lively 
and meaningful discussion among the 
students. The Taylor Sequence from 
the film Black Legion was shown 
as an illustration of a visual aid use- 
ful in the field of labor relations. 

Allison Davis, Assistant Professor 
of Education at the University of 


Chicago, spoke on the topic, “Under- 
standing between Races.” He dealt 


especially with the improvement of re 
lations between whites and negroes. 
Pointing out the liberal attitude of 
most teachers in our public schools 
toward racial minorities and_ the 
underprivileged, he recommended that 
we use the school as a training ground 


for educating children in proper emo- 


program were 





tional attitudes and racial understand- 
ings. The OWI film, Henry 


was screened and its useful- 


Browne, 
Farmer 
ness as well as its shortcomings, dis- 
cussed. 

In the field international under- 
standing, Wesley Greene, Director of 
Distribution of the National Film 
Board of Canada, followed the show- 
ing of the film UNRRA with a des- 
cription of the effective use made by 
Canada of the film medium to im- 
prove its internal as well as its ex- 
ternal relations. He urged the inter- 
change of films between Nations and 
the post-war establishment of an in- 
dependent international central film 
organization, equipped with a quali- 
fied staff, to act as 
coordinating informa 


producer and as 
a center for 
tion. The use of films and other 
visual aids to present information to 
the people will bring home knowledge 
of groups’ objectives in other parts 
of the world and will have great 
weight in reaching important deci- 
sions in the future. Such a move- 
ment, he stated, would speed up the 
educational program of all people. 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed it was agreed that visual aids 
can make an important contribution 
in developing intergroup understand- 
further, that 
teacher selection, evaluation, and in- 


ings. It was agreed, 


terpretation of films were beset with 
much 
more important in this area than in 


greater difficulties and, hence, 


the field of standard instructional film. 


Visual Aids in Postwar Period 
Who Will Make Them? 


M: . STEPHEN M. COREY, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psycho- 
logy, University of Chicago, presided 
over beste afternoon’s program on 
“Visual Aids in the Postwar Period.” 
In discussing the question, “Who Will 
Make Them ?”, Don C \ssist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 


Roge rs, 


cago, pointed out that because of the 
specialized nature of classroom films, 
their production involves subject-mat- 
ter specialists, educational experts, 
motion picture technicians, and _busi- 
ness men. The most likely producers 
of instructional films in the future are 
Hollywood-type companies, the gov- 
ernment, special interest groups, and 
private classroom film companies. He 
concludes that of all of these, the ones 
having the best chance to survive and 
win the confidence of the te ‘aching 
field are the specialized private firms 
who will produce films solely for class- 
room use.* 

* Mr. Rogers’ address will appear in full 


in a subsequent issue of EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN. 


The Educational Screen 


Who Will Distribute Them? 
Mr. L. C. Larson, Indiana Univer- 
important trends 
in the distribution of films in his talk 
on “Who Will Distribute Them?” He 


called attention to the need for Papers 


sity, outlined some 


marketing organizations* to fill the 
| 


gap between the producers and dis- 
tributors. \mong the educational 


agencies who will provide a general 
film distribution service, he stated that 
schools, colleges and universities wil] 
play an important role. There are ap- 
proximately 400 cities with a popula- 
tion of over 25,000, most of which he 
expects will have their own film lib- 
raries after the war. Even though 
schools in cities with a population as 
low as 10,000 purchased prints of a 
limited number of films, approximately 
50% of our population will still need 
to obtain their films from nearby ed- 
ucational or commercial film-lending 
libraries. During the 
approximately 100 colleges and uni- 


> past seven years 


versities have organized film libraries, 


and he believes this trend will continu 


In order to acquaint teachers with 
films available on the elementary and 
secondary levels, he recommended that 
teacher-training institutions own films 
on those levels. These institutions, in 
order to maintain film libraries ade- 
quate for training and research pur- 
poses, will initiate the lending of films 
on a service charge basis to schools 
and adult groups in the 
area, in addition to meeting campus 


immediate 


demands for films. 

Public Libraries, Mr. | 
dicted, will also play an important 
particularly 


rson pre- 


part in film distribution, 
in the larger cities. They will make 
school 


to adult groups and, as their service 


films owned by the available 
develops, will rent from educational 
and commercial libraries. 

develop 
ment in the organization of commer- 
addition to 


Chere will also be a greatet 


cial film libraries. In 
serving the schools, he remarked, th 
will be interested also in servicing 
extra-school and adult groups, organ- 
izing film societies for showings of 
specialized films, and exploiting the 
home market. 
volved in operating a film 
likely that there will be commercial 
film libraries in only the larger cities, 


Because of costs in- 
library, it 


and that dealers in the smaller com- 
munities will serve as their booking 
agents. 

Specialized distributors will be an- 
other source of films. In this class 
Mr. Larson named federal and state 
consular offices and tourist 
special in- 

National 


religious, 


agencies : 
bureaus of other nations; 
terest’ groups such as the 


Tuberculosis \ssociation, 
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professional, labor, farm and youth 
groups ; and business enterprises. Such 
organizations will organize their own 
regional libraries and, in many in- 
stances, will initiate the production of 
films which contribute to the achieve 
ment of their purposes. He expects 
big business to continue using films in 
merchandising, consumer education 
and public relations. There is a re 
cent movement on the part of corpora 
tions to organize their own distribut 
ing organization in order to reach s¢ 
lected audiences and to control condi 
tions under which films are used. 

his remarks, Mr. 
Larson concluded that as this field 


In summing uj} 


develops, an increasing number of 
schools, colleges and public libraries 
will find it cheaper to buy prints of 
the more widely used films than to 
continue to rent them The rate at 
which the film libraries will be organ 
ized depends upon the demand for 


~ 


Who Will Pay for Them? 


This topic Was handled also by Mr. 
Larson in the absence of Mr. John 


films from school and adult groups. 


Guy Fowlkes, University of Wiscon- 
sin, to whom it had been assigned, 

According to available evidence 
schools between 1935 and 1940 par 
chased approximately 15,000 16mm 
sound projectors at an average annual 
expenditure of one million dollars, 
and spent less than one-half a million 
on films per year during the same 
period. These figures, Mr. Larson 
pointed out, would indicate that the 
annual budget for those five vears was 
less than 5c per student, or about 
$1.50 per teacher. 

Some leaders in the field are suegest 
ing a minimum of $1 per sisadieni oO1 
approximately $30 per teacher 


t 


eT 
year. While this would bi eden 
progress, Mr. Larson expressed the 
doubt whether such a budget would 
support an adequate program of audio 
visual aids, and gave some figures to 
substantiate his opinion. For instance. 
if we accept a minimum standard of 
one film per course per week, the 
number of projectors owned by schools 
must be increased to 200,000 and ap 
proximately 16,000 film subjects will 
be needed instead of the 1,000 subjects 
now suitable for instructional use, with 
a corresponding increase in prints. On 
the basis of a rough analvsis of the 
cost of a well-rounded audio-visual 
Program, he advised planning for an 
annual budget of approximately $150 
per elementary teacher, $225 per sec- 
ondary and over $300 per college 
teacher. 

However, it was his opinion that as 


(Concluded on page 327) 
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“Come to the 
Amazon country ..« 
where you’re alert 


or you’re not alive!” 





ae by FRANK BUCK - A Maytair Production 
9 


Communicate with your Film Library for rentals, or write to us. 
Send for latest catalog of other big features, musicals, short subjects, and serials. 


Exclusive Distributors 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
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729 Seventh Avenue - - - New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Educational Screen 


Teacher Committee Evaluation of New Films 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


West Indies (Caribbean Region |) 


(Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1841 Broadway, New York 
City) 11 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $50.00 less 10% 
discount. Apply to producer for rental sources. Discussion 
Guide available. 

\ filmic treatment of the West Indies that traces historical 
development and economic geography of the Islands. 

Beginning with a map locating the West Indies in the trop 
ical waters between North and South America, the film first 
locates and names each individual island and then indicates 
date of discovery, the period of Spanish conquest and practical 
annihilation, and assumption of control of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands by the United States. The commentator states 
that the islands are prized because of their strategic position, 
and their natural wealth and beauty. Scenes show that the 
mountain ranges which run from east to west cause the rain to 
fall in such a way as to form dense tropical jungles. Following 
scenes show that the natives through industry and cooperation 
have transformed jungles into arable tracts where sugar cane, 
tropical fruits and vegetables, cacao trees, coffee, and tobacco 
are grown. In addition to large tracts considerable farming 
is done in small patches. These farmers carry their produce to 
nearby markets and exchange it for merchandise. Even though, 
as pointed out in the film, agriculture is the principal occupa 
tion, cattle raising is important and shots show great herds 
of cattle grazing. 


\nimated diagrams and actual photographs show the products 


that are exported and imported by the various islands. Among - 


the chief exports are tobacco and sugar. Imports include 
manufactured and processed items such as farm equipment, 
automobiles, paper, chemicals, clothing, and prepared food 
stuffs. 

The steps involved in raising and processing sugar show that 
hard labor is used to plant, cut and load the sugar cane. From 
there machinery is employed in transporting, crushing, refin- 
ing and sacking. 

The film closes with scenes which reveal that students are 
learning habits of health, handicrafts, and practical farming 
involving rather advanced scientific agriculture. Scenes of 
cities and central communities with their schools, stores and 
cafes evidence recent developments. The commentator con- 
cludes with the statement that such advances indicate that the 
West Indies will play a role in the modern world. 


Committee Appraisal: The committee felt that the film was 
very good for presenting historical background of the Island, 
giving their exports and imports, the agricultural methods, con- 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and ELIZABETH MEANS 
Extension Division 

Indiana University, Bloomington 


trasting hand labor with machine, and suggesting future im- 
portance. Skillful use of animation adds to the value. The use- 
fulness of the film could have been improved through greater 
emphasis on human geography. Teachers of geography and 
social studies on the elementary and secondary levels will find 


this a valuable film. 


Baby Care—Feeding 


(Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City, 20) 24 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price—$65 
less 10% educ. disc. 


. 
Produced by Pennsylvania State College 
\pply to distributor for rental sources Discussion guide 


available. 


Divided into two major sequences—correct feeding of the 
baby and baby’s food—the film depicts the more accepted pro 
cedures at present in the science and art of infant feeding. 


Introductory scenes show a mother gently awakening the 
baby for his feeding. She smiles and speaks softly in order to 
avoid frightening the baby as she gets him comfortable and 
ready for his bottle. She wears a clean wash dress and is 
following the time schedule and formula prescribed by the 
doctor. As she nestles the baby in her arms after having lifted 
him in the correct manner, she tests the heat of his formula 
and tips the bottle correctly to keep him from swallowing air. 
\ir bubbles he may have swallowed are relieved by holding him 
upright against her shoulder while she gently pats his back 
This procedure, known as bubbling, takes place half way 
through and at the end of his unhurried feeding. 


The procedure to be followed in breast feeding is next shown 
and then again the mother and the bottle-fed infant are shown 
as the child is made ready for sleeping. It is recommended 
that the baby be put to sleep in differing positions in order to 


assure a well-shaped head. The window which was closed for 
the feeding is again opened. 

The second half of the film is devoted to a step-by-step pic- 
turization of the preparation of a day's supply of the infant’s 
1own and 
While the use of powdered milk, 


goat's milk, and cow’s milk is treated briefly, the formula fol- 


formula. The utensils needed for the procedure are s| 


their care demonstrated 


lowed is based on the use of exaporated milk. Washing and 
sterilizing the equipment, precautions to be observed in caring 
for utensils are shown as the mother prepares the formula. The 
food is then bottled, cooled to room temperature, and stored 
in the refrigerator. The mother is also shown administering 
fish oil to the baby and likewise preparing sterile water fot 
use in the baby’s diet. 


Flashbacks review important points in preparation of the food 
and feeding the baby as the commentator summarizes them. 


Committee Appraisal: Useful in instructing mothers, Red 
Cross classes, practical nurses, social workers, junior and senior 
high school girls in the technique of feeding infants. Step-by- 
step presentation contributes to the unity and organization of 
the content. The home setting increases the interest of the lay 
person and the applicability of the film. Effective because ot 
the clear photography, an excellently edited script, and a 
comprehensive scientific treatment that involves a minimum ol 
technicalities. There was a difference of opinion among the 
nursing personnel on the evaluating committee concerning boil- 
ing rubber nipples for ten minutes and putting all the sterile 
drinking water in one bottle. 
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Fundamentals of Boxing 


(Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West Forty-Fifth Street. New 
York City 19) 10 minutes, 16mm. sound Sale pri $21 less 








10% educational discount. Produced by William Lé Apply 
to distributor for rental sources 

The film gives step by step the essential facts | skills that 
must be mastered if one wishes to become a successful boy 
It starts with the structure of the hand and ] to mak« 
into a fist—a fist that has power to deal an effecti 
without injury to the boxer’s hand. The relatios the fist 
to the forearm, the correct position of the arms. 1 feet 
brief of the whole body—for ¢ boxing are ther 


demonstrated. 
After these explanations of n guard” positior 





the picture demonstrates eight offensive blo 
hook, uppercut, swing, overhand bl . chop, ar 
the demonstration, the commentator evaluates 
terms of the relative sizes of t two boxers 


1 


profession, and its value 
closes with three combinati me of the 
Next the foot work needed t maintall ile 


during this demonstration e advance, the 1 ( 






side-step are covere e bas \ 
are demonstrated and discussed—again eight it t] 4 
cronies OMS § CD EENS 
block, slip of the head, the duck, and the weav Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 

The last part of the lesson deals with clinch It ointed 
out that there are several, but only three ar ven and ill e e 
rao ie Sc opnnaar a sles westeve bots BQ AREE-Dimensional 
raise the arms, and the ell loch 


The | icture loses witl boxing mat bet I lad e 2 
mentator states that after all the basic facts are learned. eacl oje a U e 
individual boxer devi hi vn cl I \ ft boxing 
—a way that for him provides effective prote 


. 1] = = | vnceteuah ete ; Where it is desirable to illustrate the natural perspec- 
chance to get in telling blows against his o ays 


only practice—constant practice—gives a boxer nfidence 1 live of objects as they appear to normal vision—as in 
his own skill and the quick judgment that will 1 in the teaching of astronomy, geometry and celestial navi- 
inner in this sport : 

ba a a as cee ke me has echt gation—THREE-Dimensional projected pictures offer 

Committee Appraisal: The film is well orga ‘ | 
with the formation of a fist and logically working up to th inmatched advantages. They show spacial relationships 
r YING TY} en itle ot 
more complex phases of boxing phe silent tit € of objects as no other method can. 


to this organization. Some of the more difficult parts are re. = 
peated in slow motion. Quality of photograph and sound ar Because their illusion of depth depends on polarization 


| 

excellent. Highly recommended rouse in pnysica ICSS of light, (which separates the picture images for the 
oat | a a ee 

grams on elementary, high school, and adult levels 


right and left eye) THREE-Dimensional pictures re- 


Dehydration quire a special screen that does not depolarize the light 


while reflecting it. 


(Motion Picture Service. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 17 minutes, 16mm. sound Collaborating closely with the foremost manufacturers 
Apply to producer for terms governing purchase and for 
list of rental services. 

Shows and explains how scientific research, under the 


of Three-Dimensional projection equipment and slides 


(including The Polaroid Corporation, Society for 


stimulation of pressing war needs, has made remarkabl Visual Education, Inc. and the Three-Dimension Com- 
advances in processes by whi h the water conter : . vim! pany )—Da-Lite Screen Company has pioneered in devel- 
f are re sa\ ght, space ntainers, and 
ee ce oon uae ‘hes cae ressed after oping suitable screens for THREE-Dimensional pro- 
dehydration to obtain further savings jection. 

Pointing out that the principles of dehydration have 


; aed at The Da-Lite STEREO-SILVER Screen has a specially 
been practiced for a long time. by the Hopi | ans, for ) 
| 


example, the picture s 
plants preparing, dehydrating, and packing vegetables, milk, 


10OWS manv interior scen f modert processed surface designed to reflect without depolariz- 
ng, provides good illumination, yet is adaptable to vari- 


ous mountings to meet all installation needs. TRIPOD 


meat, eggs, and juices by various methods 


How research laboratories have contribut 


1 


provement of these processes is also shown. As the camera nounts, WALL and CEILING models, as well as 
shows various laboratory tests, the narrator explains: “In FRAME-TYPE mounts, can be obtained. 
the laboratories were discovered the ways to perfect these 
featherweight foods without destroying important food isk your Visual EducationDealer for details or write us. 
elements: temperature control, synchronization of mechan 


ical handling and chemical reaction, the elimination of 
bacteria development. With the war, science redoubled = ' . 


Its efforts, finding ways to better preserve precious vitamins 


! 


and nutritional values.” Dept. 9ES, 2723 Ne. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


he picture stresses the importance of dehydrated food 
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Right now we are still concentrating on the War 
| Fronts, which absorb all of our new machines. How- 
ever, we are eagerly looking forward to the peace- 
time when we may again furnish our many loyal 
customers and dealers with Holmes Projectors of 
proved merit. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


——— 

















GET THIS NEW FILM! 
SS ke 
“FREEDOM RIDES ON 
RUBBER” 


A 2%, REEL 16mm SOUND GYilm 
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FREE INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES PAID BOTH WAYS! 





@ See how grain and oil are converted into synthetic rubber. 
@ See how synthetic rubber is made in a modern plant. 
@ See the development of cars and tires from 1900 until today. 


MANY NEW FREE FILMS 
“ELIGHT LOG''—''HIDDEN HUNGER''— 
“STRENGTH UNSEEN" — “LOADED FOR WAR" — 
“PASSPORT TO HEALTH''— "MORE POWER TO 
YOU" —"A RECORD OF THE FLIGHT” 


(Write for our new catalog) 


* 


@ AMERICAN HISTORY — IN TECHNICOLOR! 8 —2 reel 
pictures — produced by Warner Bros. 














SELECTED FEATURES —CARTOONS—COMEDIES 
LATEST OFFICIAL WAR FILMS 


Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


San Francisco 2, Cal. 
35 Turk St 


Dallas 1, Tex 
1700 Puttersun Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 

347 Madison Ave 
Chicago 3, ffl. 

19 So. La Salle St 
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for shipment overseas to our soldiers in battle. A jeep 
is shown transporting to an infantry company enough de- 
hydrated food in a small package to equal five truckloads 
of fresh food. Other enlightening comparisons are made 
between the bulk and weight of fresh products and the 
dehydrated ones. ) 
Concluding commentary explains that nearly all of the 
wartime production of dehydrated food is being used either 
by the Armed Forces or commercially, but points to future 
possibilities for other consumers. ; 
Committee Appraisal: An interesting film to show the 
step-by-step process of dehydration. The inclusion of the 
historical background adds perspective and the ceietiniiia 
tor further development and use of dehydration present a 
challenge for the future. Should be useful and interesting 
to classes in home economics, social science, and socigueane 
agriculture. ia 


Fundo in Chile 


(Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison | 
New York City ) 22 minutes, 16mm 


< I 
- I] 


ivenue, 
sound Produc 1 by Tul 

teh , iu \ 11eT 
Bryan. Apply at distributor for a list 


governing purchase. 


ot depositori« ind terms 


Four great oxen drawing a towering load of hay on th tundo 
of Don Francisco open the picture of th contrast ili 
large landed estates in central Chile. An old serving woman 
Says a prayer at the altar for the dead master: shesthe er 
ward the lawyer reads the will which divides the fu do. The 
ancestral home Santa Rosa, with its cattle and pastures al 
400 acres of wheatland and chapel is willed to the youn se 


handling 


Juan. There life as it | 
Juat here life moves on as it has in the past—women pump 


water from the irrigation ditch for gardening, food is pre- 
pared in the kitchen of the rambling old house, the farm dieu 
are done by the hand labor of men 
Santiago, leads a gay social life. 


while Don Juan, living in 


The larger, more remote estate, San Miguel. is willed t 


to 


Don Roberto, who has received training in agriculture at Ames. 
Iowa. The film shows Roberto talking over his plans for 
improvements on his 15,000 acres with his foreman, his architect 
and other supervisory assistants. Within a few months he 
sees his crop of wheat doubled by the use of tractors, threshing 
machine, and an improved system of irrigation. He introduces 
on San Miguel a new crop, hemp, and a plant to process its 
fibers. For his fine herd of cattle cared for and improved by 
trained veterinarians he maintains individual production charts 
In connection with this herd he establishes a large sanitary 
powdered milk factory. . 

Out in the fields the workers are shown eating a hot meal 
that had been prepared in Roberto’s kitchen and taken to them 
The mud huts of the workers are seen replaced by model new 
houses with garden plots for the workers’ families. A school, 
well attended, is pictured as one of Roberto’s contributions to 
the welfare of his people. Here he sees that the children have 
free lunches. A nursery with a trained nurse and the services 
of a doctor is established for the younger children. Like the 
ancestral fundo Roberto’s estate has a chapel and the girls of 
his estate are shown at one of their first communion services. 

The film in conclusion depicts Juan, the absentee landlord, 
visiting Roberto at San Miguel after a lapse of several years 
He is impressed as he admires the improved irrigation and the 
prize bulls imported to build finer herds of cattle. Juan recog- 
nizes the contrast between the old and the new agriculture. 
One loses sight of Juan as Roberto leads him farther into the 
fields of the modernized San Miguel. 


Committee Appraisal: This contrast of methods of handling 
large estates.in Chile may well serve as the basis for a prevoca- 
tive discussion on the differences between farming in North 
America and South America and on the possibility 
the South American nations changing from their present pat- 


of some of 
terns of farming to those followed in the United States. In 
this film Julien Bryan has capitalized most effectively the po- 
tentialities of the medium in a realistic and representative por- 
trayal of the life, habits, and customs of the agrarian popula- 
tion of Chile. Recommended for use both by adult and student 
groups discussing socio-economic phases of South American life. 
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16MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 
Sale and Rental 


Depositories for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. S. Office of Education 


FILM PREVIEW 


1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


No Story Was Ever Told, Until. . . 


(Concluded from page 290) 


passive participation in viewing a film, the pupil 
will seek and see information or activity in the film 
This will answer his questions, raise points for dis 
cussion, direct his laboratory or project activity, or 
serve as a review for the examination 

The classroom film of the future will most likely 
not be over seven to twelve minutes in length It 


will be used daily or at the introduction of a unit 


lesson. The film will replace the present day verbal 
or written “overview.” Supplementary stills, slides, 
and wall charts will be desirable materials for minutiae 

Textbook writing, editing, publishing, and market 
ing 1s a stable sector of our business enterprises. It 
does not rival, but complements the production of 
novels and literary publications. Similarly, the pro 
duction, marketing, and distribution of education films 


] 


holds promise of developing into a complementary 


g 
partner of Hollywood. The production end alone opens 
careers in planning, engineering, research, script writ 

\nimated 


pictures, extension into color printing, polarization for 


ing, and execution, or “shooting the scene 


depth, and use of the stereoscope, all offer auxiliary 
services to the parent field. 

Every branch of the armed services is using films 
to streamline its educational program and compress 
the educative process The post war educational pro 
gram will demand similar impetus. Opportunity is 
knocking for someone, millions in reality, to open the 


door to a new storehouse for mankind 


School-Made Motion Pictures 


(Concluded from page 306) 


witness the red in the red nged blackbird, in t flicker. tl 


touch of red in other birds as well as in flowers 


When you buy your roll of film be sure to specify whethe1 
it's regular you want, or type A. The regular Kodachrome is 
used only for outdoor photography, with the su your chiet 
source of light. If you must finish that roll of outdoor filn 
indoors, use blue photoflood lamps to illuminat your scenes 
This does not alter the emulsion speed of your filt However 
if you use the white photofloods be sure to sli n the blu 
filter over your lens to simulate daylight. This drastically cuts 
down the emulsion speed and requires more lamps to con 
pensate for the absorption of some of the light by the blue filter 


From my own experience | prefer to use K 


A. Using it indoors, without any filter. it 


sults with regular Photoflood lights. Indoors its emulsion speed 
is one and a half times as fast as the regular Kodachrom 
When continuing filming outdoors, all that is necessary is tl 

addition of the salmon colored filter for daylight ince type 
A is extremely sensitive to blue light. Witl 

door use, the emulsion speed becomes like that the regular 
type. The one important to remember is never to combine 


11 


daylight with tungsten vou ll be sorry, 1f you lo 











> to fit your courses of instruction. 
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Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 








Correct Film Selection Assured 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 


Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 
classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Write us for further details 








Above, “Native Dwellings of the Pacific’—one of the Covarrubias Duliishoss toe Pacthe Blows 
mural-map reproductions, available in full color, 25x19-inches. re : 





Ab ix) 
iserie® — 


Increasingly recognized as important visual teach- 
ing material on a vital world area Scientific Pic- 
torial studies of Pacific Ethnology, Economy, Art, 
Botany, Native Housing and Transportation, in 
brilliant color. Fine art prints, suitable for fram- 
ing. Four in size 38 by 25 inches; two, 25 by 19 
inches. 


Set of all six of the Covar- 
rubias Reproductions in spe- $1 0.75 


cial mailing tube, with text. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 Market Street t San Francisco 19, Calif. 








Victor Observes “Coming of Age’ 
of l6mm Industry 


RIBUTE to the inventive genius and vision of 
Alexander F. Victor and his associates in the 
Victor Animatograph Co. was paid by leaders in the 
non-theatrical motion picture industry, government of- 
ficials and local business men at a dinner in Davenport, 
lowa, Saturday evening, August 12, held to commemo- 
rate the twenty-first anniversary of the invention by 
Mr. Victor of the 16mm camera and projector. 

Mr. Victor's invention has made it possible for the 
first time in the history of the world to develop a means 
of communication through which it is possible to define 
for the world those terms which made democracy work, 
Dr. V. Clyde Arnspiger, New York, vice president of 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., asserted in a talk 
dealing with the educational aspects of the 16mm films. 

C. R. Reagan, Washington, D. C., director, non- 
theatrical division, bureau of motion pictures, Office of 
War Information, declared that we did not realize until 


(From left to right) Samuel G. Rose, 
executive vice president, A. F. Victor 
president, and Ernest G. Schroeder, 
general sales manager of Victor 
Animatograph Corporation at cere- 
monies marking the twenty-first 
Birthday of the 16mm _ industry, 
compare modern Victor sound mo- 
tion picture equipment with the first 
16mm camera and projector ever 
produced. Mr. Rose and Mr. Victor 
have been associated for 33 years— 
the oldest executive in point of serv- 
ice, in the non-theatrical motion 
picture industry. They announced 
the first 16mm equipment on August 
12, 1923. 


almost too late the possibilities of mass information 
about democracy. “Then along came Victor and other 
pioneers and gave us a legitimate tool which we could 
use to educate the masses,” he said. “We had mass 
production, and he gave us the means of providing mass 
education.” He asserted that the 16mm camera and 
projector is not only an excellent medium for use in 
winning the war, but that it will help us win the peace 
as well. “Since we can't all travel around the world 
and learn to understand each other we have got to bring 
the world to all of us . We can do it through the 
16mm film better than any other way.” 

The part played by the invention of the president of 
the Victor Animatograph Co. in industry, in business 
and international affairs was also dwelt upon by various 
speakers during the program that followed the dinner. 
They told what the invention has meant as a powerful 
instrument in training our men in the armed forces for 
their job of destruction, and pointed out how it will be 
called upon equally to retain them after the war in 
peaceful arts. They explained the function of the 16mm 
camera to make us better acauainted with our neighbors 
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SLIDES General Science..................... 11 rolls 
Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Cheristry............ 8 rolls 


FIL M_ Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, fx Suffern, New York 











in tar off lands, and to give them a better understanding 


of us. 


How the 16mm camera is helping to raise standards 
of living and improve the general health and morale 


of South America, as well as other continents. was dis 
cussed by Robert C 
motion picture distribution for the coordinator of Intet 
American affairs. 

How a local industry has used the Victor product to 
good advantage was recited by James D. Shelvin, di 
rector of the department of industrial relations and 
Personnel, of Deere & Co., Moline, who declared that 
the application of the 16mm camera to industry has 
been a boom. 

In responding to the various expressions of esteem 
and good will Mr. Victor spoke briefly and informally) 
of his original ideas regarding the development of the 
smaller sized film of non-inflammable material, and of 
He Was 


introduced by Sam G. Rose, executive vice president of 


the opposition to it that was finally overcome 


the company, and associated with Mr. Victor for the 


¥ names of persons from 


last 33 years. He read a list 


whom congratulatory wires were received from various 
parts of the country. 


Others who spoke included Mayor Arthur R. Krop 


pach, William Redpath, Toronto, Can., of General 
Films. Ltd.. and Otto Coelln of Business Screen, Chi 
cago. Lee J. Dougherty, vice president of the Occti 


dental Life Insurance Co.. acted as toastmastet1 


The Challenge of Television 


(Concluded from page 285) 

The inspirational value of seeing historical events 
as they occur should be exploited. Students can have 
a feeling of participating in these events by seeing 
them as they take place. This should be particularly 


stimulating to young and eager minds. Ultimately, 
some system will be found for relaying programs across 
the oceans, and it would be interesting to have a group 
of pupils in England interchange ideas and experi 
ences with a similar group of American children, facé 
to face, through the magic agency of video screens. 

If future wars are to be avoided, an unceasing 
crusade must be maintained by men of good will 
everywhere to overcome causes of international fric 
tion. Television will offer undreamed of possibilities 
for good or evil. It must be harnessed to the cause of 
better understanding between neighbors. It is th 
highest culmination yet achieved by Man in his 
Struggle to perfect the art of communication. We 
today have a fearful but inspiring obligation to future 
generations to make sure that this powerful new force 
of television is from the outset irrevocably dedicated 
to the greatest good and dignity of Mankind. 


Maroney, New York, director of 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
FILM-SLIDE PROJECTOR 











Fi T Ls s 
“er TYPE 


© 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
® Single Frame Slidefilm 
® Double Frame Slidefilm 


Pal oe a SS AL A TTT ~ 
It’s easier, more economical to 
use this versatile 3-in-1 pro- 
jector. Gives more illumination 
p&r watt—assures perfect clarity 
of image. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing—im a 
jiffy! Modern design. Has Man- 
umatic slide carrier—Kwik-Lok 
spiral focusing—smooth tilting 
—fingertip control—accurately 
centered optical system. 300 

watt lamp capacity. Complete 

with custom-built carrying case. 


Instantly Set up 


i Corrected Lens—Can Be 
i Cleaned Easily 


5 Film Loops Naturally 
j . .. Will Not Scratch 


| Conveniently Portable 
j —Yet Very Stable 


— a oe eee oe eee ee ee oe 






Another GoldE advancement in 
stereopticon design! This mod- 
ern, trouble-free Stereopton 
withstands constant operation 
—heat absorption filter gives 
Built-in Tilting slides added protection from 
Device heat damage. Precision optical 
system uses the finest ground 
and polished lens. (Choice of 
3, from wide range). Shows 
standard 314,” x 4” slides. Com- 
pact—conveniently portable. 


Forced-Air Cooled 


Adjustable Bellows 


All-Steel-Welded 
Construction 


Above Items Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 


Educational Institutions—Army and Navy—Mari- 
time Bases—War Industries—Government Agencies 
— Medical Professions, etc. 


| GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
‘ 1220 W. MADISON ST., DEPT. C., CHICAGO 7, U.S.A. J 


\ Designers and Manufacturers of Light Projection Equipment 
ee 
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HARD TO GET FILMS s2c%es'tron os 


extensive library 


One group of films in the above category are those for litera- 
ture classes. Here is a partial list: 


Juvenile Literature High School Literaturc 


Aladdin and His Lamp 3r Alfred Lord Tennyson Ir 
Alice in Wonderland 3r Courtship of Miles Standish 3 Fr 
Babes in the Woods ae Edgar Allen Poe Ir 
Captain January 3r Hamlet 3r 
The Children's Hour lr Henry W. Longfellow Ir 
Grandfather's Clock lr King Lear 3r 
Heidi of the Alps 2° The Lady of the Lake 3r 
Hunting Ground of Hiawatha | r Legend of Sleepy Hollow 3r 
Jack and Bean Stalk Ir Life of Charles Dickens Ir 
Jack Frost (color) Ir Life of William Shakespeare | r 
Little Red Riding Hood 3r Mark Twain lr 
Night Before Christmas Ir The Merchant of Venice 3r 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 2° Othello 3r 
Robinson Crusoe 3r Rip Van Winkle 3r 
Rumpelstiltskin 3r Silas Marner 3r 
Story of Santa Claus Ir Stratford-On-Avon Ir 
The Wee Scotch Piper Ir Uncle Tom's Cabin 36 
William Tell Ir 


As our library is for teaching purposes only, all films are 
16mm. silent. 

Most of the 3 reel subjects are condensed from longer fea- 
tures with essential content retained. Can be shown in ordin- 
ary classroom period. This has met with great approval by 
literature teachers. 


Two Reasons Why Schools Like to Book Films 
from Our Library: 
1. Our films always ARRIVE AHEAD OF TIME. 
2. We have many prints of each subject so it usually is not 
necessary to give a second choice of either dates or titles. 


(@ CREATIVE ‘@ 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 


MANKATO MINNESOTA 


Send For Complete List of Literature Films 
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SOUND MOTION vevsonns | 
for 


CLASSROOM USE 


MODES AND MOTORS 
Automobile Designing 


AUTO MECHANICS WHERE MILEAGE BEGINS 
How a Gasoline Engine Works 


RADIO MAGIC IN THE AIR 
Television 

ON TWO WHEELS 

Sofe Bicycling 

SAND AND FLAME 
How Glass is Made 


HOME ECONOMICS HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT 


ART CLASS 


SAFETY CLASS 


SCIENCE CLASS 








q OF YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


These 16mm sound films available FREE ex. 
cept for payment of transportation charges 





Write for 1944-45 Film Catalog listing many 
new pictures, including our latest releases 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
1773 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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News an 


New York State Film Distribution Plan 


Schools and educational institutions within Ney 
York State and visual education instructors will be 
interested in a new plan of distributing free 16mm 
sound motion pictures, which is being inaugurated 
October Ist and which has been developed by the 
Film Division of the New York State War Council. 
The purpose of the plan is to make more readily ayail- 
able to the residents of New York State a library of 
l6mm. films dealing with the peoples of the United 
Nations and of our allies, and the contribution being 
made by each toward the vanquishing of our enemies 

\ccording to the plan, eleven strategically located 
film distributors, including the Film Division of the 
State War Council, will contribute their services and 
their established distribution facilities toward a more 
effective use of these films. Each distributor has 
been assigned specific counties. Operation of the plan 
and coordination of the activities of the distributors 
is taking place under the direction of [Edward J. 
Mallin, Administrator of the Film Division of the 
State War Council. The eleven distributors are: Film 
Division, State War Council, Albany; New York Um 
versity Film Library, New York City; New Paltz 
Film Center, New Paltz; Adirondack Film Library, 
State Teachers College, Plattsburgh; Off-Campus 
Teaching, Potsdam State Teachers College, Potsdam; 
Utica Film Exchange, Utica; Oneonta Film Exchange, 
Oneonta State Teachers College, Oneonta; Educa 
tional Film Library, Syracuse University, Syracuse; 
Educational Film Service, University of Rochester, 
Rochester; Pan-American Council of Buffalo and 
Western New York, International Institute, Buffalo; 
Cooperative Film Library, State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia. 

\ very interesting although not entirely new iea- 
ture of the plan is that two and three subjects are 
mounted on one reel to make up single programs 
varying in length from 30 to 45 minutes running 
time. In this way related subjects are combined on 
a topical basis for the purpose of discussion or for 
classroom and lecture presentation. An initial group 
of 17 identical programs has been made up for each 
distributor. Additional programs will be added as they 
become available. Descriptions of the films as_ well 
as the films themselves may be secured by writing 
to the distributors named above. 

The plan could not have been put into effect with- 
out the valuable contributions of outstanding film 
subjects made by the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
\merican Affairs, Office of War Information, and 
the United States Information Office, represented res- 
pectively by R. C. Maroney, C. R. Reagan and John 
J. Jenkins. Approval was given to the plan by As- 
sembly Speaker Oswald D. Heck, State War Plans 
Coordinator, and Harold H. Schaff, Executive Secre- 
tary of the State War Council. 

\nother feature of the plan is that each distributor 
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Notes 


is privileged to draw films from the War Film Library 
of the New York State War Council Film Division 
The Film Division library distributes more than 300 


subiects of the informational, documentary and instruc 


tional types, to all responsible organizations and resi 
dents of the State. Free descriptive catalogues may 
be secured by writing to the Film Division, New York 
State War Council, 353 Broadway, Albany 7, New 


York. Any borrower desiring only single subjects 
from among those included in the combined programs 


may secure them by addressing requests to the Film 


Division. 


lowa-Nebraska Institute on 
Audio-Visual Aids, October | 2-14 


A three-day institute of Audio-Visual Aids to 
Teaching will be he Id ( ictobe1 LZ 14 al Phe [ NI 
versity of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska Experienced 
and well-qualified speakers have been secured for th 


program, which will offer also practical demonstrations 


of visual teaching methods. Dr. Walter Wittich, Le 

turer in Audio-Visual Education at the University of 
Wisconsin for the past two vears, and Director of 
Curriculum and Visual Aids in the city schools of 
Madison, Wisconsin, will conduct all classroom dem 
onstration work on October 13 and 14, using classes 


of elementary, high school and college students 


\ special program has been arranged for schoo 


board members and administrators all day 
October 12. A representative of the Union Pacifi 
will trace the use of both silent and sound film in 
private business; Dr. Floyde Brooker, Director of 
Visual Aids for War Training, in the | S. Offic 
of Education, will show the national and wot 
of film in the war-industry training program; and 
Lt. James Brown, Officer in Charge of Training Aids 
at Great Lakes Naval School and in tl 
Naval District, who was director of Audio-Visual 
Education for the State of Virginia before going into 
the Navy, will tell of experiences with audio-visual 
aids in military training programs. Bruce Findlay 
Director of Audio-Visual Aids in the Los Angeles 
Public Schools, will tie all the previous discussions 
together into a talk on the development of these aids 
in the educational field, and show how to set up, bud 
get, and operate such department 

At the following evening session, Mr. Dean Doug 
lass, for many years a school administrator and now 
regional manager of the educational department of 
RCA, will lead a discussion on “‘Radio in Educa 
tion” present trends. the F. M. educational net 
works, operation of present city and state systems 

On Friday evening following dinner, a panel o1 


“Educational Implications of Sponsored and Quasi 


Educational Film Development (advertising film, OW], 


CIAA and other propaganda material) will be held 
The arguments will be led by Dr. V. ( \rnspiger, 
Lecturer on Visual Aids at Columbia University 
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NEW 
16mm Sound Films 
on 


BRITAIN and the 
WORLD WAR 


WAR SPECIALS 


Naples is a Battlefield 
Liberation of Rome 
D-Day 
Cherbourg 


EDUCATION 


A Start in Life 
Lessons from the Air 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


South America 
New Zealand | 























---ALSO--- | 


an important industrial subject: 


Partners in Production | 


a report from Britain on Labor- 
Management Committees 











New Film Catalog 


Available on Request 




















BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III 

260 California Street, San Francisco 11, Calif 

1005 Taft Building, 1680 North Vine Street, Hollywood 
1336 New York Avenue, N.W. Washington 
1238 Canal Building, New Orleans 12 


OR ANY BRITISH CONSULATE 
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Book These: 


OUTSTANDING 
MAJOR FEATURES 


for your School Entertainment 


Put them on your MUST list! 


Trade Winds 
Corregidor 
Garden of Allah 
Slightly Honorable 
Pot O' Gold 
Winter Carnival 
Eternally Yours 
Scrooge 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Foreign Correspondent 
House Across the Bay 

Miss V from Moscow 
Secrets of a Co-Ed 
Custer's Last Stand 

The Yanks are Coming 
Prisoner of Zenda 


Hundreds of other splendid pictures with all the best movie 
stars; also thousands of short subjects and serials, and ex- 
cellent recess programs. 


PRICES AND SERVICES BEYOND COMPARE. 
Send for our NEW 1944 SOUND FILM CATALOG 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 


492 South Second St. MEMPHIS 2 TENN. 


























and representatives of the OWI, CIAA, an advertis- 
ing group, and the Canadian Film Board. 

The entire staffs of lowa and Nebraska colleges, 
elementary and secondary schools, county superin- 
tendents, religious-education and industrial-training 
groups are urged to attend the conference. A wide 
variety of all types of audio-visual equipment will be 
on exhibit. 


OWI |6mm Film Advisory Committee Confers 

Mr. C. R. Reagan, Head of the Non-Theatrical Di- 
vision, OWT Bureau of Motion Pictures, called a meet 
ing of the National 16mm. Motion Picture Advisory 
and Policy Committee in Chicago on August 15. The 
organizations which were represented were the Edu 
cational Film Library Association, Department of Vis 
ual Instruction of the N. E. A., Allied’ Non-Theatrical 
Film Association, National University Extension As 
sociation, National War Committee for Visual Edu 
Visual 


Association and the National Association of Visual 


cation Industry, Equipment Manufacturers 


Education Dealers. 
Visual Aids Committee of the American Library As 


Representatives of the Audio 


sociation, were unable to attend. 

It was too soon to have a complete record of show- 
ings of Fifth War Loan films, as only twenty-three 
states had so far reported. Their accomplishments, 
however, indicated that 16mm motion pictures had 
done a job far beyond expectations—26,269 showings 
to a total attendance of 9,290,902. All previous records 
in using 16mm films to sell war bonds are expected 
to be broken in the Sixth War Loan Campaign which 
gets under way in November under the leadership of 
Merriman Holtz, appointed by Ted Gamble, Di- 
rector of War Finance Division, to head the National 
l6mm. War,Loan Committee. Mr. Holtz was present 
at the meeting and outlined some of the plans under 


consideration for the drive. 


Such effective and nationwide use was made of 


16mm. projectors and war films to sell war bonds in 


The Educational Screen 


A 
Musical Treat 
“THE 
MELODY MASTER" 
Starring 


The Lovely Singing Star 
ILONA MASSEY 


with 
ALAN CURTIS 
DRAMA — COMEDY 
GLORIOUS MUSIC 
BOOK THIS NOW 


“THIS IS AMERICA" 


A series of 13 thought-provoking 2 reel documentaries. Titles are: ARMY 
CHAPLAIN, AGE OF FLIGHT, ARCTID PASSAGE, AIR CREW, BOOMTOWN 
D. C., BROADWAY DIM-OUT, CHILDREN OF MARS, LIEUTENANT SMITH 
MERCHANT SEAMEN, PACIFIC ISLAND NO. 43, PRIVATE SMITH OF THE 
U.S.A., MEDICINE ON GUARD, WOMEN AT ARMS. 


Send For Our Catalogues 
Hundreds of Excellent 16mm Sound Subjects 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO 
FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 
1036 Chorro St. San Luis Obispo, Calif. 





the Fifth War Loan Campaign, Mr. Reagan reported, 
that all government agencies are now eager to give 
film footage to the Treasury Department for the Sixth 
War Loan Drive. 

As evidence of further cooperation from government 
agencies, he announced that the War Department will 
furnish prints of their incentive films for OWT 16mm 
distribution after war plants are covered. Members 
of the Advisory Committee questioned the desirability 
of continuing distribution of sponsored films by the 
OW I. 

Another interesting development reported upon ts 
the formation of an inter-government committee by 
five federal agencies distributing 16mm. films to the 
civilian home front—the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture, U. S. Public Health Service, Office of Inter 
\merican Affairs, U. S. Bureau of Mines, and Office 
of War Information. This committee meets montlily 
in Washington to develop closer cooperation and stat 
dardization of procedures. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

I. The Nationa! OWT 16mm. Advisory Committee, 
conscious of the extraordinary performance of 16mm 
film distributors in the Fifth War Loan Drive, wishes 
to acknowledge the opportunity afforded by the War 
Finance Committee of the United States Treasury 
and the OWI's Bureau of Motion Pictures for the 
16mm. industries to participate directly in a national 
campaign by putting at the disposal of our government! 
for the first time the resources of the 16mm. medium 
Recognizing that our resources have only begun to be 
employed fully, we pledge ourselves to a far greater 
effort in the Sixth War Loan Campaign, November 
11 to December 7. 

II. The National OWI 16mm. Advisory Committee 
commends the recently organized Inter-government 
l6mm. Film Committee, comprising representatives 
of government agencies distributing films to the pub- 
lic, for their efforts toward a more effective c: yordina- 
tion of the 16mm. production and distribution activities 


of federal agencies. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
tt iaiy ques eamee TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


er ee eee Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 


‘aan « or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. B- : ; 
EA Accept no substitute. Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc., Dept V 


NERY OF THE SCREEN 
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222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 








NAVED'S Conference on the Dealer's 
Role in Postwar Developments 
in Visual Education 


One hundred and fifty-six people attended 
session of Naved’s post-war conference, in Chi 
cago, which was the Annual Banquet, on the evening 
of August 14, and heard representatives from indus 
try, government, Hollywood, and education predict the 
probable trends in the future production of visual ma 
terials. Mr. Harlan Hobbs, Film Officer of the Owens 
Illinois Glass Company, Mr. Roger Albright of the 
Hays organization, Mr. Floyde Brooker of the United 
States Office of Education, and Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, 
Vice-President of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
were the respective speakers from each of these fields 

The new officers of the Association elected at the 
meeting are President, Richard F. O'Neil of Boston, 
Massachusetts ; First Vice-President, Merriman Holtz, 
Portiand, Oregon; Second Vice-President, D. T. 
Davis, Lexington, Kentucky ; Secretary-Treasurer, Ber 
nard A. Cousino, Toledo, Ohio. The Association adopt 
ed a new code of business ethics and a new consti 
tution providing for its administration by regional 
chairmen in seven zones. These regional chairmen are, 
Art Hebert, Hartford, Connecticut; Tom Brandon, 
New York City; Jasper Ewing, Baton Rouge, Louisi 
ana; Earl Carpenter, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank Bangs, 
Wichita, Kansas; A. J. McClelland, Vincennes, Indi 
ana; James A. Wallace, Oakland, California; Mem 
bers at Large, Wells Alexander, Atlanta, Georgia; ] 
E. Foss, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; Hazel Calhoun, At 
lanta, Georgia. 

The high spot of the conference was the = special 
citation awarded to the Association by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, personally presented by Theodore 
Gamble, the National Director of the War Finance 
Division of the Treasury. Mr. Gamble, who flew. to 
Chicago to present this unexpected award, also an 
nounced the names of the distributors who won the 
\ssociation’s competition for the best program for 
the use of films in the Fifth War Loan Drive. Mr. 
Gamble indicated that the special award committe 
was unable to select between two first prizes, and 
therefore awarded the trophy to both associations, 


the D. T. Davis Company of Lexington, Kentucky 


and to H. U. M. Huggins, Los Angeles, California 
He also awarded honorable mention to ten othet 
firms. 


The Association passed resolutions regarding various 
aspects of the dealer’s postwar program contained in 
a special handbook prepared for the conference by 
Donald Bean, Naved’s Educational Consultant. ( opies 
of the handbook were distributed at the meeting 





EDUCATION 


OR 


ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 

affairs . . . the war front or the political front 
. . the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 
of season .. . travel in America or the four 
corners of the earth . . . or Hollywood's greatest 
stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 


picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 


musical and comedy successes pronounced by 


leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss” 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 


... the comedy team voted 
America's number one funny 
men in 


IN SOCIETY 

IT AINT HAY 

HIT THE ICE 
2 


DONALD O'CONNOR 


the people's own young fa- 
vorite in 


THIS IS THE LIFE 
TOP MAN 


CHIP OFF THE 
OLD BLOCK 


DEANNA DURBIN 
. great singing star in 
CHRISTMAS HOLLIDAY 
HERS TO HOLD 
HIS BUTLER'S SISTER 
a 
FOLLOW THE BOYS 
an all-star cast in a story 
of the USC Camp Shows 
in the United States and 


overseas. 
® 


PARDON MY RHYTHM 


with Gloria Jean, support- 
ed by Patric Knowles and 
Bob Crosby's orchestra. 


4nd These Great Pictures Coming to 
Your Favorite Theatres 


THE MERRY MONAHANS 


A great human story with Donald O'Connor 
and Jack Oakie. 


THE CLIMAX 


A Technicolor musical, starring Susanna Foster, 
Boris Karloff and Turhan Bey. 


SAN DIEGO, | LOVE YOU 


starring Jon Hall and Louise Albritton, supported 
by big-name comedians. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Send for Our 


Big NEW Catalog of 
VISUAL AIDS EQUIPMENT 





Our 16mm Sound Film Catalog 
is Also Ready! 


Swank Motion Pictures 


ATTENTION: RAY SWANK 
614 North Skinker Bivd. St. Louis 5, Mo. 


THE MELODY MAGTER 


(SCHUBERT) 








A modern musical romance interwoven with the 
story of Franz Schubert and featuring 9 Schubert 
songs and melodies. Alan Curtis, llona Massey, 
Binnie Barnes, Billy Gilbert and Albert Basserman 
are featured in this late Hollywood major company 
production. Running time 84 min. On long lease 
for release in September. 


ASTOR PICTURES CORP. 
130 W. 46 Street New York 19, N. Y. 





FILM PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 
(o}] | Sewn At 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 
MARKS 


SS 


' TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





BELL AND HOWEL CO. 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
1801 Larchmont, Chicago 


VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 























—.—.—.— EXTRA SPECIAL—.—.—.—. 


4 ALL COLOR KODACHROME SUBJECTS 


WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS—ONE REEL. Flower Display in New 
York CONSERVATORY. Gorgeous scenes in natural color with 
. SCHAIKOWSKY'S immortal music as background $75.00 e 
LOBSTER HARVEST—TWO REELS.—In natural color. Life and 
activities of lobster fishermen amid beautiful scenes of Maine 








e coast $125.00 e 
JEFFERSON & MONROE—ONE REEL. An historic document in 

* beautiful motion pictures of the country made famous by these ° 
great Americans. Showing the mutual influence exerted by men 
and country upon one another $75.00 


* FOREFATHERS OF LIBERTY—ONE REEL. Cape Cod's Coast, . 
rocks and hills tell the deeds of Valour of the pioneers that 








shaped the future of America. A beautiful picture $75.00 
e RENTALS—For each of above reels . . . $3 per day; $7.50 . 
per week. 
* PROJECTORS CAMERAS SCREENS ~ 
ACCESSORIES REWINDS SPLICERS 


65 WEST 48th ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


MOGULL’S 





The Educational Screen 


Business Films Library Established 

A Visual Aids Division has been formed at the Even- 
ing Session of the City College School of Business and 
Civic Administration to make available a “unique” ]j- 
brary of business films to students, educational insti- 
tutions, business firms and other organizations. It will 
be used to acquaint commercial and industrial per- 
sonnel veterans, and other groups with the newest 
techniques of salesmanship, marketing, retailing, busi- 
ness management and other operations. Films will be 
prepared by the School of Business on numerous phases 
of business and will also be gathered from business 
firms and other agencies. 

The Visual Aids Division will maintain the films 
and develop specialized techniques for their proper 
use in the training of men and women, Dr. Robert 
A. Love, director of the session, announced. Any gri MIP 
wishing to use films will be entitled to do s« 


upon 
payment of a small rental fee to cover the expenses of 
the Library. At present the Division will service the 
metropolitan New York area, but it is planned to 
eventually extend the service to a nation-wide cover- 
age. 

Two films are now in preparation by the Evening 
Session. <A retailing picture will illustrate the flow 
of merchandise from receipt to individual sale, and 
will stress organization, display and sales technique. 
Another film will be made in large wholesale estab- 
lishments and will picture the entire marketing pro- 
cess from arrival of fruits, vegetables and other com- 
modities on ships and trains, to their eventual sale to 
retail establishments. Kodachrome color films will be 
used on all projects undertaken by the school. 


Texas Visual Education Forum 


A successful Visual Education Forum was held Au- 
gust 21 and 22 at the University of Texas, Austin, 
sponsored by the School of Education, Division of 
Extension, and Zone IX of the Department of Visual 
Instruction. 

“Administration of Visual Programs” was the theme 
ot the addresses at the first session Monday morning. 
Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Professor of Education at New 
York University, stressed the desirability of “Planning 
for the Use of Visual Aids in Schools from the Point 
of View of Buildings and Equipment.’ Audio-Visual 
plans of the State Department of Education were 
summarized by John W. Gunstream, Director, Radio 
and Visual Education. D. W. MeCavick, Director, 
Visual Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, told 


how such Bureaus can stimulate the use of visual aids 


in public schools. “The Services of a Regional Film 
Library” were explained by G. Morlan. Abilene 
Christian College. Miss Emma _ Gutzeit, Dtrector, 


Radio and Visual Education, San Antonio Schools, con 
cluded the session with a description of the functions 
of a director of visual education in a city school sys 
tem. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to panel discussions 
relating visual aids to the secondary, primary and ele 
mentary curriculum, and a demonstration of visual 
teaching by Mrs. Mary E, Windle, Consultant, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films. “The Contribution of Vis 
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Do you have a sales message to punch 
across . . . a progress story to relate 
... or perhaps are looking for a simpli- 
fied method of teaching your personnel 
to do a better job? Well—we are spe- 
cialists in the making of special films 
that tell a retentive story, easily and 


quickly. 


Our large fully equipped sound studio 
in New York is available—or where it 
is more advisable, capable crews and 
adequate equipment are placed at your 
disposal. Talent too, if desired. If you’re 
interested, write for full particulars 
today . our experienced staff offers 
time-proved advice, with no obligation 


on your part. 


Be Sure—Ask for the Best 





203 W. JACKSON BLVD. 





“MADE-TO-ORDER” PICTURES -- That Really Tell YOUR Story 








FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


Division of: SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
2828 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—Fordham 7-9300 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 

















ual Aidsto Inter-Group Understandings,” was the topic 
of the evening’s speeches, with Inter-American rela 
tions specifically treated, by J. H. Aydelotte, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College; Thomas L. Suther- 
land, Local Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Austin; Ralph B. Long, and Jesse J. Villarreal, both 
of the University of Texas. 

The second day’s program opened with a panel on 
“Courses of Instruction in Visual Education,” under 
the chairmanship of M. L. Goetting, Baylor University. 
The last session, Tuesday afternoon, was concerned 
with “Visual Aids in the Post-War Period.” C. R. 
Crakes, Educational Consultant for DeVry Corpora 
tion, made some predictions as to their future possi- 
bilities, and Mr. Hall-Quest offered some suggestions 
on “Planning from the Point of View of the School 
Administrator.” Plans for the use of visual aids in 
the field of Physical and Health Education were pre- 
sented by David K. Brace, University of Texas. The 
commercial interests’ plans were set forth by George 
H. Mitchell of Visual Education, Inc. 

The two-day meeting closed with a summary and 
evaluation of the Forum by T. H. Shelby, Dean of 
the Division of Extension, University of Texas 


Film Program Planned by Church of England 


The Church of England, at the instance of the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. William Temple, has set 
up a Film Commission to undertake an ambitious motion 
picture program embracing not only research, but the 
production and distribution of films. The Commission 


proposes to make intensive inquiry into: (1) The pro- 
duction and use of religious films generally; (2) The 
use of documentary and other secular film in religious 
programs; (3) The filmstrip and filmslide. An infor- 
mation bureau, a booking agency, and a viewing panel 
have already been established. A film library is also 
planned. The information bureau will give advice on 
the choice and care of equipment, issue classified lists 
of selected religious and secular films, advise the clergy, 
teachers and others in the use of films, maintain contacts 
with the motion picture industry and the press, and in 
general undertake public relation. The booking agency 
will arrange for the hire of suitable films from all 
sources. The viewing panel will approve films selected 
to form the Church of England film library. 

It has been proposed that distribution of the films be 
arranged through the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The Commission’s plan has aroused much 
interest in non-theatrical circles, wherein considerable 
activity is afoot and dramatic results have been achieved 
in the utilization of the motion picture in various 
propaganda forms. 

Navy Incentive Films 

four motion picture shorts, produced by the Indus- 
trial Incentive Division, U. S. Navy, are now available 
for showings to war plants. They are Behind Nazi 
Guns, the inside story of Germany's industrial war 
power today; The Battle Against Shop, showing why 
the men at the front need production backing; Your 
Ship in Action, the saga of a fighting ship; and For 
Distinguished Service, a film on petroleum. 








SesePovere: 
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Current Film News 


® CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York, provide another 
authentic, filmed-under-fire reel on 
World War II with their film record of : 

Invasion of Fortress Europe—show 
ing D-day exactly as it happened. Pic 
tured are the thrilling air bombardment, 
paratroops, glider forces, enormous ar- 
mada, shattering naval barrage, and 
dauntless men storming shell-swept 
beaches. 

Rome Falls to Allies—on the same 
reel—reproduces the historic entry of 
American troops into Rome, first Axis 
capital to fall, and the out-pouring of 
liberated Romans into Vatican City to 
be led in thanksgiving by the Pope. 


@ WALTER O. GUTLOHN, IN‘ 
25 West 45th St.. New York, announce 
the release of a new series of six in 
structional films on cartooning, based on 
the visual method originated by Gene 
Byrnes, creator of the comic strip “Reg’- 
lar Fellers.” Fred Cooper, former art 
editor of Life demonstrates : 


How to Draw Cartoons ( Match Stick 
Cartooning )—Figures (2 reels): Heads 


and Expressions (2 reels); Animals (2 
reels): .dction (1 reel); Hands, Feet 
Clothing and Drapes (2 reels) ; Compo 
sition and Story (1 reel). Available in 


l6mm sound and silent film, and in film 
strips, this series should provide valuabl 
material for basic art training 

\nother September Gutlohn release is 
the inspiring feature, entitled 

Our Blessed Lady — 6 reels — whicl 
traces the history of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame and relates the events that 





have taken place about the famous 
structure in the six centuries of its 


existence. Presented also are the jewels 
and relics of the Cathedral including 
a portion of the true Crown of Thorns 
encased in a circular monstrance of 
pure gold. The commentary is by 
Father Robert W. Gardner of the Cath 
olic Foreign Missions Society. The 
musical score is played by Marcel 
Dupuy on the grand organ of Notre 
Dame Cathedral. 

Gutlohn has opened an additional 
branch office at 302% South Harwood 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas, to serve the 
Southwest areas. The development of 


1 


this organization into one of the largest 
distributing firms in the field is reflected 
in the expansion measures taken 

cently, which include branches in Chi 
cago, Illinois and Oakland, California 


@ BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, offer many new releases 
on a sale or service charge basis, i: 
cluding: 

Liberation of Rome—record of th: 
Italian Campaign and the difficulties 
encountered before Cassino fell 

Cherbourg showing combined 
British and American action in Not 
mandy subsequent to D-Day: libera 
tion by American forces. 

In the Drink—describes the use mad 
of emergency equipment packed in col 
lapsible dinghies carried by all British 
bombers when bomber hits the sea. 

A Start in Life—what is being don: 
in Britain to ensure proper child care 

Lessons from the Air—presents the 
planning’ and execution of educational 
programs which are radioed to schools 
all over Britain 

Crofters—life of small farmers who 
raise sheep and cattle in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

The New Crop—reforestation work 
being done in Britain. 

New Zealand—agricultural and in 
dustrial life, with a description of thi 


country’s people the Maoris and 
W hites. 
Partners in Production (available 


only on loan)—an authentic picture of 
Labor and Management in collabora 
tion in Britain. 

Tyneside Story (15 min what was 
done at a shipyard to ensure the avail 


ability of personnel 


f PICTORIAL FILMS, INC., R. K.O 
Building, New York, released this mont! 
two additional films in the RKO series 
This Is America, namely 

Broadway Dim-Out—presenting scenes 
from the Nation’s Main Street in war 
time; famous night clubs, glimpses of 
New York hit shows, and some of the 
people who make Broadway what it is 

Arctic Passage—a saga of the great 
Northwest and the men who defied Nature 
to construct the Alcan Higway through 
the virgin forests of Canada and Alaska 


® SARRA, INC., 16 East Ontario St.. 
Chicago, in cooperation with National 
Safety Council, has produced the fol 
lowing industrial safety motion pictur: 
to meet industry's demand for a safety 
instruction course on a vital subject, 
for war plants and training schools: 

For Safety’s Sake—2 reels, 16mm 
and 35mm sound. The film covers, in 
dramatic action, all phases of safe op- 
eration of portable hand tools such as 
saws, grinders, drills, etc. It is designed 
to hold employee interest from first to 
last. 


The Educational Screen 


® BELL & HOWELL CO., 1801 Lar 
mont Ave., Chicago, ve acquire 
the entire library of educational a; 
travel films produced and long djs 
tributed by Burton Holmes Films 
Inc Che original negative 

them photographed personally by \; 
Holmes on his world travels and ex 
plorations, have been put into { 


custody of the new distributor, Sa] 


and rental prices remain unchar 
Other educational short subjects 
16mm sound recently acquired by 


& Howell are 


) 


Roar Navy Roar—2 reels—a story 
\merican Navy from the days 








the wooden frigates to the super-dread 
noughts ot todav: how the Nav\ is 
kept our flag flying on the Seven Seas 


Home Vegetable Garden—2 reels 
1 sequel to “Garden for Victory 
James H. Burdette, head of the Na 
tional Garden Bureau, gives detailed 
information on victory gardening, witl 


special advice to late season gardening 


M® OFFICE OF WAR INFORMA- 
TION, Bureau of Motion Pictures 
Washington, D. C., is distributing to 
OW! depositories: 

Target — Berlin 17. minutes 
story of the first Canadian-built Lan- 


th 


caster Bomber. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of ( anada. the film 
documents a tremendous production job 
that made a tremendous fighting job 
When the completed Lancaster is roll 

out into the dawn at Victory Aircratt, 
throngs of the men and women who 
built the plane gather to see the tak 

off, each one knowing that a part ol 
himself is heading for Britain and fot 
battle over Europe, 

The Memphis Belle —41 min.—a 
color film produced by the Army At 
Forces under the direction of Lieut 
Colonel Wyler. It brings home the full 








be ag 
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impact of usual events 1 our vou 


fiers’ lives when it follows the 1g] 
\ir Force’s daylight bombing raid 
Wilhelmshaven from beginning to e1 


These Are the Men—11 min.—Nazi 
leaders shown debasing and poisoning 


the minds of the youth of Gern 
Sts Tete Fs 


Made available throug] 7 
formation Services. 

Corsica 10) min portravs | 
landing in Corsica and coming to 
aid of the islanders The histori 
significance of the leadir rs 
outlined, and a glimpse given of thi 
customs of the native people. Mad 


available through the French Press and 
Information Service 
Behind the Winning Punch—18 mii 
stressing the urgent need for ste¢ 
and scrap. Supplied through the cour 
tesy of the War Production Board 


@® OFFICIAL FILMS. 625 Madisor 
Ave, New York, present an entertain 
ing and instructive Sportbeam with thx 
August release of 
Bows and Arrows—an adventurt 

archery, filmed against the scenic back 
eround of Pinehurst, N. ( Experts 
demonstrate correct technique, and give 
regular instruction on the target range, 


covering erip, stance, et Stunt shoot 
ing and archery games complete the 
reel. 

B® Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURI 


BUREAU, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York, reports the following 
to its film library: 


addition 

Lifeline of a Nation—2 reels, color 
—depicting the important part played 
by railroads in carrying men, machines 
and ammunitions of wat 

Freedom Rides on Rubber—2'» reels 

a complete picture of the history, 
development and final achievement of 
making 
Edison’s many experiments 

Passport to Health—2 reels—a dram 
atization of the importance of immuniz- 


ing against childhood diseases 


synthetic rubber, including 


8 NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 
CANADA, 84 E, Randolph St., Chicago, 
has prepared two additional films in its 
Knife and Fork Series on wartime nu- 
trition : 

Children First—2 reels 


the importance of milk in wartime diet. 


stressing 


The second part of the film deals with 
milk products and derivatives such as 
cheese, butter, milk concentrates and 
condensed milk. Housewives are urged 
to guard against waste Milk must be 
conserved and shared to meet the ut 
gent demands of wartime 

When Do We Eat? —2 reels 
which is concerned with proper nutri- 


fil 


tion for industrial workers. This film 
Presents a good and well-balanced food 
Program which the worker needs to 
maintain maximum strength and energy, 
thus reducing industrial accidents and 
the sick rate. Factory managers aré 
urged to improve the eating facilities 


of their employees. 
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RKO, a Holly we 
Latest ma roductior 
vhi WAT] he relea this Fa 


\\ 


As You Like It t ing Lawrence 


Olivier and Elizabet Bergnet! 

Duke of West Point tarring Joat 
Fontaine and Richard Carlso1 

King of the Turf—starring Adol) 
Menjou and Dolores ( tello 


International Lady—starring Geors 
Brent and Ilona Mas 


South of Pango Pango irring 


tor Mel agiel and ria 

Ky n the edue ectiol ( 
\nima in Mat Art 1 
\ re tect , Astri \viatic 
Geo ind ‘Tra H dicratts 
Histor Industrial | ' Liter 
ture Satet and H M 
Val 1 ect ar Lis< IT 

\ copv of this new catalogue can be 
obtained trom Ideal’s Chicago ofthese 
or tron its eleven hrancl omces serv. 
ing various areas of the country 


Entertainment Releases in 16mm 
@ WALTER O. GUTLOHN, 'IN( 
25 W 45th St... New Yorl otter some 
of Hollywood's most popular produc 
tions in their current ises of majo! 
feature films, which include 

The Amazing Mrs. Holliday (Uni 
versal) —presenting Deanna Durbin as 
a dramatic actress as well as songstress 
he story sweeps from war-torn China 
to San Francisco's Nob Hill 

Topper—a merry 
with the escapades of Thorne Smith's 


comedy dealing 


character with Roland Young in the 





title role. Cary Grant and Constance 
Bennett are the two ghosts who put 
Topper through his paces 

Flight for Freedom (RKO)—with 
Rosalind Russell and Fred Mac Murray. 


This film combines a love story of an 
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flier and famous aviatrix with 
panese espionage 
Forever and a Day (RKO) —tale of 
London built in 1804 and 


if the people who lived in it down to 


i nouse 1n 
the present war, acted by an all-star 
afer 

The Great Gildersleeve (RKO) 
e radio star Harold Peary, in his first 
een comedy 


It Ain’t Hay (Universal) 


Costello in a Damon 


\bbott 
Runyon 


story about a horse that has seen better 


BBELL & HOWELL CO., 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, announce 
the addition of many new Universal 
features to their Filmosound library, 
among them: 

It Comes Up Love 


Donald O'Connor in a fast-moving 


with Gloria Jean 
ne 
comedy involving mainly ‘teen-agers. 

Hi Buddy!—a story dealing with cur 


ent everyday affairs and war problems, 





featuring Dick Foran, Harriet Hilliard 
and a cast of sub-teen juveniles. 
Rhythm of the Islands—singing and 


dancing on a synthetic 


“Paradise 
Island”, maintained to bolster tourist 
trade. 

He’s My Guy—human relations com- 
edy-drama in which vaudeville per- 
formers stage morale-building shows in 
defense plants. Cast includes Joan 


Davis, Gertrude Niesen, Mills Brothers, 
B COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., New York, 
control exclusive 16mm rights to three 
feature productions which are now 
available to libraries. They are: 

That Uncertain Feeling—a sprightly, 
romantic comedy with psychoanalyst 
complications, produced by Ernst Lu- 
bitsch. Merle Oberon, Melvyn Douglas 
and Burgess Meredith provide a tri- 
angle situation. 

The Song of Freedom—starring Paul 
Robeson in a drama of three conti- 
ments \fter his singing is overheard 
by an impresario, a London Negro 
dockhand sky-rockets to world fame, 
enabling him to realize his life’s ambi- 
tion and return to his people in Africa, 
whose king he becomes. 

Follies Girl—a musical extravaganza 
featuring Wendy Barrie and four radio 
name bands. The heroine, a costume 
designer for a Broadway show, has 
some hilarious adventures and a ro- 
mance with a soldier. 





See 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Ampro Joins with General 
Precision Equipment 

General Precision Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 92 Gold St.. New York, has ac- 
quired control of Ampro Corporation of 
Chicago, one of the well known manu- 
facturers of motion picture projectors fot 
l6mm. and &mm, film. Earle G. Hines, 
president of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation, in making the announcement 
stated that the acquisition was for cash, 
that no new stock of General Precision 
Equipment will be issued in connection 
therewith and that the present manage 
ment of Ampro will continue in charge 
of operations. This development makes 
possible a vastly expanded line of Ampro 
products which will be distributed through 
regular Ampro channels as soon as war 
conditions and time permit, 

Some of the subsidiaries of General 
Precision Equipment Corporation have 
long been the leading manufacturers of 
standard 35mm. motion picture equip- 
ment for theatres but have not made 
16mm. and 8mm. film equipment. In 
October, 1943, General Precision Equip 
ment Corporation acquired all of the 
stock of Motion Picture Engineering Cor- 
poration of Chicago which company 
specializes in projection equipment for 
industrial and commercial uses. 

“With the acquisition of Ampro Cor- 
poration, the motion picture activities of 
General Precision will now include ap 
paratus covering not only the professional 
35mm. field, but also the requirements of 
lomm. and 8mm. equipment for uses by 
educators, industry and the amateur or 
‘home movie’ enthusiasts,’ Mr. Hines 
said. “Thus the products will cover the 
complete range of equipment for motion 
picture projection. Other related equip- 
ment such as l6mm. and &mm. cameras 
will be added when war activities cease 
and such development programs can_ be 
undertaken. 

“During the war period the use of 
16mm. motion picture film and projection 
equipment has been tremendously ex- 
panded since all branches of the armed 
services have used it for training pro- 
grams, for extension teaching and for 
entertainment. The value of motion pic- 
ture instruction films has long been rec- 
ognized by some of the leading schools 
of the country. The successful use by 
the armed forces on a great and varied 
scale has shown educators and industrial 
concerns as never before, the rapidity 
with which information can be imparted 
to groups of students by this method. Un- 
doubtedly use of visual aids in educational 
programs will, when peace comes, be 
greatly stimulated by this experience.” 


Bell & Howell Products 


Opti-kleen, a new lens cleaning fluid, 
has been launched by Bell & Howell, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, to meet 
the problem of efficiently cleaning sur- 


face-coated glass. <A_ reflection-reducing 
process, surtace-coating was introduced as 
a wartime necessity, and will be a peace 

time “must.” Opti-kleen is especially 
| 


designed to keep pace with this lens im 


provement. Reftlection-reducing coatings 
may be severely damaged by the use of 
a cleaning material containing wax, so 
Bell & Howell laboratories brought forth 
this doubly-effective solution for any 
lens or finder cleaning, acclaimed super 
ior due to the absence of all solids, which 
eliminates the possibilities of residue 
from the cleaning fluid being left on the 
surface of the glass 

\ new film cement, another product 
perfected recently by Bell & Howell 
Company, offers important advantages 
greater tensile strength, no deterioration 
other than that to be expected by evapo 
ration of any solvent of like drying time 
no attack on the cork and the material 
is not corrosive. The new cement has 
the added feature that it may be used 
“For All Motion Picture Film,” both 
acetate and nitrate 


Da-Lite Versatol Screen 


One of the few pro‘ection screens with 
metal mountings which can now be 
sold without priorities is the Da-Lite 
Versatol tripod model, which is availabl 
in three sizes with retail prices ranging 
from $7.50 to $10.00. 

The Versatol Screen is a one-piece, 
self-contained unit and has safety teatures 
(to protect the fabric) similar to those 
found in the Da-Lite Challenger It is 
lighter in weight and less costly in de 
sign than the Challenger, but fills a need 
for brilliant picture quality and convent 
ence at a moderate price. Like the Chal 
lenger, it can be adjusted in height with 
out changing the picture proportions of 


the screen. The case and screen are 








DA-LITE VERSATOL 

















The Educational Screen 


1 \ 


raised as one unit The Versatol folds 
compactly for easy carrying and storing 
The fabric has Da-Lite’s glass- 
beaded surface which reflects maximum 
light without sparkle or glare and is the 


most practical for all average viewin; 


Ansco Introduces 


New Color Film 


\ new color film which can be pro 
cessed by the user in ninety minutes wit 
only fifteen minutes spent in total dart 
ness, was introduced to the public by 
Ansco in a demonstration at the Waldorf. 
\storia in New York June 22. The film. 
which was perfected by Ans of Bin 
hampton, New York, at the request of the 
\rmy and Navy, and heretofore has been 
available only to the armed forces and 
war industries, is now being distributed 
im sheet film and l6mm motion pictur 
film to the public of the metropolitar 
New York area.  Distributi will be 


expanded further as rapidly as possible 


Color photographs were taken and 
processed during the course of the dem 
onstration Slides made on_ the W 

1 1 . , ‘ 

COLOT him, giving the side Storv ot 


what happens within the film in order t 


produce the color transpare! 


also shown 


Chief among the attributes claimed 


the new color process is its faithfulness 
of color reproduction, even in pastels. its 
long color scale, and the fact that it car 


be processed by the user in an hour and 
one-half. Its speed in handling has al- 
ready been used to advantage by press 
associations throughout — the rid 


covering Allied battlefronts 


New Edition of 
Covarrubias Mural Maps 


\ fourth edition of the famous Co 
varrubias mural map reproduction is 
announced by Schwabacher-Frey, 7. 
Market Street, San Francisco 19, Cali 
fornia. The original murals were 
feature ot the Pacifie House it the 1940 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco The reproductions 
require nine separate printings in order 
l] 


to faithfully produce al 


the subtle 
color values employed by the artist 
lo give them maximum effectiveness 
as visual instruction, compilation ot 


the maps was done with the utmost 


thoroughness The result is a_ pitc- 
torial encyclopaedia of Pacific ethno- 
logy, economy, art, botany, zoology, 


native housing and transportation 


Che complete set of sS1x Mural-Map 
reproductions comprises: Peoples of 
the Pacific, Flora and Fauna of the 
Pacific, Art Forms of the Pacific, 
Economy of the Pacific, Native Dwell- 
ings of the Pacific, Native Means of 
Transportation, and range in size from 


) 25 inches. An 


25 x 19 inches to 38 x 
explanatory text pamphlet accompanies 


the maps. 
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Radiant's New Folding Screen 


A new “Fold-Pak” screen, made fr 


a newly developed durable and flexibl 


screen fabric, is being manufactured 


Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 


yr \rr 1 1 


sizes from 7”x9” to 20”x20” which fol 
into a small, light carrying bag in brief 
case form. The special fabri Is made 
to stand rolling, folding, creasing, and 
yashing without cracking. peeling. or dis 
coloring. It is said to be fungus resist 


ant and impervious to grease, oil at 


light. Provided with metal grommets 


a strong reinforced webbing on all four 


edges, it can be used in two ways 


hung up quickly or stretched to a spe 


spring frame, which can again be folded 


into a carrying bag for easy transporta 


tion. The opened screen presents a fi 


unwrinkled surface for projection Ch 
new model is recommended for indoor or 


outdoor showings under anv climatic 


conditions. 


Descriptive folders and screen fabr 


sample are available from Radiant Manu- 


facturing Corporation, 1141 West Su 


| 


perior Street, Chicago 


DeVry Offers Travel 
Kodachromes 


More than 700 Kodachrome transpat 
\ I t De 


encies comprising a collection of x 


slides of scenn points ot imterest 1n t] 


United states, Canada, Me Kico, Hawali 
and Latin America, are now availabk 
from DeVry Films & Laboratories. 111] 


Armitage Avenue, Chicago. Each sub 
ject is covered by six slides which ar 
sold only in sets, at $3.00 per set. ( lot 


ful literature is available fre 


$.0.S. Expands 


Two floors in the buildi it 45 
West 42nd Street lirectly icross the 
street from its present location. hav 


been leased by ». O. S. Cinema Supply 


ing during the past two vears. now ci 


cupying two floors at 449 West 42nd 
Street and a manufacturing plant a 
452 West 46th Stre et W ich 1s de voted 


100% to war production 


Thomas Hodge Transferred 


Mr. Thomas Hodge. formerly Fit 


Officer for the British Information 
Services serving the Midwest from 


Chicago headquarters at 360 N. Michi 
gan Avenue, is now head of Theatric 


i 
Section of the Film Division of Britis] 


> 


Information Services at 30 Rockefellet 


Plaza, New York. 
Succeeding Mr. Hodge in the Chi 
cago office is Mr. John Hamilton, for 


merly assistant director of the Visual 


Education Department, University of 


Minnesota. 


Corp The concern has beet expand 
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demand for good 








Among the good things 
to look forward to in 


OCTOBER— 


The Neu 
20TH EDITION of 


‘1000 od ONE 


The Blue Book of Films 


\s the use of the motion picture 
for informative and_ instructional 
purposes becomes more extensive 
and intensive, this annually pub- 
lished, authoritative film reference 
is increasingly in demand as an 
ndispensable source of information 


on available subjects. 


For years “lIOOO and ONE” 
has been a MUST on the desks of 
the most active users of films in 
the classroom, the auditorium, in 
industry, religious work, clubs, 
community work, etc. You, too, 
whether you use films seldom or 
often, will welcome the unique, 
practical services of the directory 
in informing you as to the subjects 
available for your needs, and the 
sources from which they may be 


procured. 


Order Your Copy Now! 


More than 5,000 films are listed 
and described in the 20th Edition, 
carefully classified into 178 differ- 
ent subject-groups. It lists hun- 
dreds of new subjects made avail- 
able since the 19th Edition appear- 
ed last Fall. Make sure you receive 
a copy immediately the new edition 
is off the press by sending your 


order NOW! 
PRICE 75c 


But if ordered with a 
subscription to 
Educational Screen 


IT COSTS ONLY 25c 


$2.25 will bring you the magazine 
for one year and copy of “1000 
and One”; $3.25 pays for a two- 
year subscription and copy of 
“1000 and One”. 


Educational Screen 


64 E, Lake Street Chicago 1, III. 
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HERE T 





HEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


for the Visual Field 
A Trade Directory 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 

1425 Wiliams St., Denver, Colo, 
Astor Pictures Corp. 

130 W. 46th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 322) 

Bailey Film Service 

P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 

404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 279) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 319) 
Castle Films 
RCA Bldg., New York 20, New York 
(See advertisement on page 27 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
(See advertisement on page 311) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
(See advertisement on page 318) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 276) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kedascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 317) 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, III. 
314S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 280) 
Fryan Film Service 
2nd Floor, Film Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St.. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See edvertisement on page 282) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 300-1) 
Institutional Cinema Service 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See : tisement on page 322) 
National Fi... service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Official Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


2 
o} 


The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co, 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 320) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 322) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 321) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Gulf States Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 279) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 276) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 314) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on pages 300-1) 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 322) 
Radio Cerporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 281) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St.. Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 320) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport. Iowa. 
(See advertisement on pages 274-5) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
Gulf States Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 313) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 





Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y, 
(See advertisement on page D>) 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. ( 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, I 
(See advertisement on outsid2 back coy, 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 320) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
S.e advertisement on outside back cover and 

page 303) 

Visual Sciences 

Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on pag 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
C. Edward Graves 


P.O. Box 37, Arcata, Calif. 
Kime Kolor Pictures 

1823 East Morada PI., Altadena, Cal 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III 
(See advertisement on pages 300-1) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 305) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 321) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIL. 
(See advertisement on page 276) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask, 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 315) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 305) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIL. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 320) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 278) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


under other headings, $1.00 each. 











